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From the Hartford Watchman. 
“BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” 


The following communication is from a highly 
respectable minister, residing in a part of Massa- 
chusetts where Unitarianism prevails. It is only 
a partial disclosure of facts which are numerous, 
and which are constantly multiplying, but are, 
from feelings of delicacy, kept back. As it 1s now 
distinctly avowed, that ‘scriptural truths are to be 
ascertained by their practical relations,’ the friends 
of New Divinity can have no solid objection to a 
candid exposure of its practical effects. 


Messrs. Editors:—If we look for a rule by 
which we may test the characters of men, we 
find it in the simple remark of our Saviour: “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Now I believe 
this principle will apply as well to the doctrines 
men believe, as to the characters of those who 
profess them. We cannot expect men to be better 
than .heir principles, for no principles are calcu- 
lated to make men better than the principles them- 
selves are.: “ Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” “ Will a good tree bring forth 
evil fruit, or a corrupt tree good fruit ?” 

I think the above remarks wi!l apply to sent- 
ments propagated in this country within a few 
years past. 

I know it has been frequently said that the sen- 
timents of New Divinity differ not from those 
generally reputed orthodox, except in mere words; 
that its advocates use different language to ex- 
press the same thing; and that after all the dis- 
pute is a mere logomachy. Now does any one 
really believe that its author and advocates have 
been contending so long about mere words! I am 
confident that he and they would not thank their 
friends for holding them up before the public in 
such an attitude. How would he, or aay other 
man in public life look, devoting years to con- 
tending about mere words? I am persuaded that 
he himself does not believe the difference consists 
in mere words. And yet [ heard a man, not Jong 
since, say that the only difference, between him 


and his orthodox’ brethren, is merely a difference 


of words. 
For myself, I believe there is a difference of 
things, as well as words—that there is a real, 


radical difference in sentiments; and I will give 


my reasons for this belief. I shall not here at- 
tempt to go into any metaphysical arguments to 
prove this point, but shall confine myself to the 
practical effects of New Divinity, as it is called. 

1. It unsettles the mind in relation to every 
thing. Where New Divinity ix preached for any 
length of time, the minds of people become a sort 


‘of chaos—unsettled and bewildered. A gentle- 


man, who in his early life had been well instructed 
in the doctrines of grace, but for a few years has 
attended on the preaching of New Divinity once 
said :—“ I am so bewildered that I know not what 
to believe, or whether to believe any thing. The 

eaching I hear distracts me. 1 know not where 

am, or what I believe.” On hearing the old 


doctrines again preached, his heart was enrap- 


tured, that he could recognize them as old friends 


and acquaintances. 


2. It makes skeptics. In the old town of —, 
where for some time they have had this sort of in- 
struction, the young men have become so skepti- 
cal, that it is almost impossible to get them to 
listen to the plain, unvarnished truth. In fact, they 
are skeptical in relation to all moral truth. Now 
this follows very naturally from the previous re- 
mark. Suppose the minds of men to be unsettled 
in relation to previously received truth, and let 
them be left in this state; and is it not a natural 
consequence that they will begin to call in ques- 
tion every truth that is presented to them? [do 
not say that wherever the author of New Divinity 
or his representatives preach, men become perfect 
skeptics. But I do say, that so far as my obser- 
vation extends in relation to this preaching, men 
become skeptical. The tendency of the whole 


system, if system it may be called, is that way. 


3. Unitarians, and epposers of evangelical reli- 
gion, are willing to hear this kind of preaching. I 
recently heard this question proposed in relation to 
a noted Unitarian, and a virulent opposer of orthio- 
doxy: “ Will Mr. attend your meetings 
now, and hear orthodox preaching!” “He says 
he is willing to hear New Divinity preached,” 
was the reply. 2 

In the town of , where they had become 
lax in sentiment, it was said by the people, “* We 
are willing to settle a New Divinity man, or a 
Unitarian—we care not which.” | 

Now, Messrs. Editors, similar facts exist In 
various other places; and are in my view, work- 
ing ruin to many churches. This I conceive to 
be a strong proof in favour of the old system of or- 
thodoxy, and of the rottenness of New Divinity. 
Were that the faith once delivered to the saints, 
we might expect it to produce the same effects. 
But how is it?—In the apostolic age, wicked men 
were virulent in their opposition to the truths 
then preached. So have they ever since been 
virulent in their opposition to the system of truth 

enerally denominated Calvinistic or Orthodox. 

he carnal mind is still enmity against God: and 
it shows this enmity by opposing his truth. But 
New Divinity, and particularly that form of it 
which is taught at New Haven, they are willing 
to hear. 

The great and important doctrines of the Bible 
cannot be modified, or hid in the obscurity of lan- 
guage, without endangering the souls of men. 
Nor can they be put into language that will con- 
vey the ideas correctly, and yet be palatable to the 
carnal mind. As long as truth remains truth, the 
same causes will produce the same effects. I 
have brought. out these facts as the facts of my 


own observation, and I sincerely hope that others, 


who have had greater opportunities for observing 
the tendency and effects of this new system, will 
unite in a further exposure of it. I hold it to be 
true, that principles which are evil, and that con- 
tinually in practice, cannot be good in theory. 
An OBSERVER. 
EIGHT USEFUL DIRECTIONS. | 


1. Let not the wisdom of the world be your 
ide. 

2. Let not the way of the world be your rule. 
3. Let not the wealth of the world be your 


MISSIONARY REVIVALS. 
The last N. H. Observer contains a letter from 


the Rev. W. G. Schauffler to the Rev. Mr. Bart- 


ley, of Hamstead, N. H. under date of April 12. It 
appears from it, that this excellent missionary does 
not labour in vain. We present the following ex- 
tracts : 

“While a missionary in these parts, the Lord 
has blessed the work most signally, for the conver- 
sion of sinners; not indeed, of sinners from among 
the Jews; for this untoward generation would 
rather kill me if they could, but of sinners among 
others to whom I have been permitted to dispense 
the saving truths of the gospel. Thus last sum- 
mer, during which I was preaching in Russia 
among the Germans in and about Odessa, while 
Mrs, 8. was very sick, while both of my children 
were laid in the earth, till the resurrection morn- 
ing, and I myself so feeble that I fell into the doc- 
tor’s hands several times, the word was so blessed 
to the people that revivals began in Odessa, and in 
several German villages ; and they continue now, 
and have spread abroad in some eight villages, in 
two of which more than half of the inhabitants are 
now hopefully pious. ‘The work goes on still, and 
we hope and pray that it may prove the beginning 
of better days for the tens of thousands of Germans 
in Bessarabia, Tauria, Crimea, and other provinces: 
nor do we despair of reaching the hearts of the 
Russians, Moldavians, Bulgarians, Jews, and others, 
by whom -those realms are peopled. years 
ago, when in my German chapel here, I used to 
have an average number of hearers, amounting to 
twenty, five of them were hopefully converted, two 
of whom are already gone to their rest, (one of whom 
last fall, by plague ;) two of them live and labour 
in Odessa, having followed me thither, and one 
continues here a comfort to me. Since our return 
from Russia (last fall) the number of my German 
hearers has increased from fifty to a hundred. 
The audiences are extremely solemn, there are a 
number of anxious inquirers among them—some 
in my own house, and I have reason to hope that 
through the sovereign mercy of our God, they, and 
many more may come toa saving knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Amid all these scenes, I 
am bodily feeble, and wearing away fast. For this 
preaching is not my only business. 

_ I suppose you-are aware of the deeply interest- 
ing state of things in the Armenian churches at 
Constantinople and vicinity. The Lord is doing a 
mighty work among them. A furious persecution 
of the Greeks against our schools has (lately) 
turned out to the furtherance of the gospel.— 


Among the Jews it begins to move. Some begin 
to think.” - 
THE BIBLE. 
The testimony of Infidels to the excellency of the 
Scriptures. 


A most surprising thing, and which ought to be 
more generally known, is the testimony which the 
most eminent infidels have given to the excellency 
of the scriptures. Lord Bolingbroke, the most re- 
spectable, perhaps, of all the Infidel writers, de- 
clares that “no religion ever appeared in the 
world, whose natural tendency was so directed to 
promote the peace and happiness of mankind.”— 
And again he says: ‘The gospel is one continued 
lesson of the strictest morality, of justice, of bene- 
volence, and of universal charity.”” A higher or 
a juster eulogium cannot be pronounced; we are 
only surprised that a man could entertain such sen- 


timents, and still remain an infidel. 


Rosseau declares that the writings of the most 
admired of the philosophers, “ with all their pomp 
of diction,” apnears “mean and contemptible,” 
when compared with the Scriptures. He _pro- 
nounces also a beautiful and eloquent eulogium 
upon the character of our Saviour, and asserts 
the utter impossibility that such a character should 
be a mere fiction of the imagination, (as Tom Paine 
somewhere insinuates.) “ The inventor of such a 
personage,” adds he, “ would be a still more aston- 
ishing object than the hero.” 

Lord Byron also, in his emphatic language, 
says, “ If aman was ever God, or man, Jesus 
Christ was both.” 
And in the blank leaf of his Bible were found 
after his death, the following lines in his own 
hand writing. 

* Within this wondrous volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries, 

And blessed, for ever blessed, are they 

Who read to hope, and read to pray. 

But better had he ne’er been born, 

Than read to doubt, and read to scorn. 


The only astonishment is, how men, after such 
admissions, can remain infidels. Lord Rochester, 
once, himself a distinguished member of their 
corps, explained it when he said, laying his hand 
emphatically on the Bible—“ The only grand ob- 
jection to this book ie a bad life.” They know the 
right and approve it, but pursue the wrong. 


TRUTH AND CHARITY. 

The spirit of Christianity is entirely liberal in 
its desires, prayers, efforts, and communications, 
but not of course in its opinions; for there is no 
room for liberality in reference to these. A libe- 
ral Christian, if the terms be intended to character- 
ize him with respect to his religious sentiments, 
is an absurdity. We must believe according to 
the facts and evidences within our reach. What 
it appears to us that the scriptures teach, after a 
close and prayerful examination of them, we must 
believe. And were our hearts enlarged to enter- 
tain all the charity of heaven, it could not alter, 
and it ought not to alter, our belief. Charity can 
never affect our belief, but by first affecting the 
things believed. We can change our creed only 
by changing, what is manifestly impossible, the 
facts and truths comprehending our creed. We 
often hear it said by mén that they have charity 
for all; meaning thereby that they believe all in a 
safe condition in reference toa future state, or that 
those who are under the influence of paganism or 
Mahometanism are about as well off as those who 
live under the influence of the Christian system, 
and one Christian denomination scarcely to be pre- 
ferred to another. Now, whether there istruth in 
this is another question; but there is certainly no 
charity init. There may be charity in connection 
with the opposite belief. Charity does not qualify 
opinions, but affections and actions. Feel charity, 
think truly: if one’s charity is to be decided by his 
OWN Opinions, as in common parlance, liberal or 
illiberal, then what was he, in respect of charity, 
who said, * Strait is the gate and narrow is the 
way that leads to life, and few there be that find 
it.” Was he not charitable—yea, charity's self? 
Yet you see what an opinion he expressed. It is 
said, “ we must have charity ;’’so we must, else 
with all things beside we are nothing: but we 
must also know what charity is—whether he is not 
more charitable, who goes and spends his life and 
employs his talents in the self-denying service of 
a missionary to the heathen, even supposing him to 
act on error in judgment, than he who stays at 
home sitting in the midst of his comforts, proclaims 
that the heathen are as well off without the gospel 
as with it?’ I cannot help deciding in favour of 
the former, that he is more like Paul—like Jesus. 
Ah! it is easy to talk charitably ; and if you like the 
language to think charity in the heart and tu en- 
throne it there, but from its deep impulses to act 
and to endure, with constancy and without weary- 
ing, therein lies the difficulty of charity, “ the la- 
bour of love.” Paul was not considered very cha- 
ritable in his opinions; but in his desires, in his 
deeds, and in his ordinances, what mere mortal 
ever went beyond him ? 


CRIME. 


It is remarkable fact, that three fourths of our 
convicts are single men. The Recorder says, the 
more married men we have, the fewer crimes there 
will be. He contends that marri renders men 
more virtuous and more wise. The father of a 


chief 

4. Let not the cares of the world encumber 
“? Let not the comforts of the world entangle 
“6. Let not the crosses of the world disquiet 
yr. Be not too fond of life. 

8. Be not too fearful of death. 

Matthew Henry. 


family, is not willing to blush before his children. 


REMARKABLE CONVERSION. 

The sudden conversion of four hundred Tyro- 
leans of the Zillerthal from the Catholic to the Re- 
formed faith, which we noticed a few days since, 
has been brought about, it is said, in the following 
manner: A traveller in the Tyrol left with his 
host a copy of the Bible, which passed from hand 
to hand—at first from notions of curiosity, but af- 
terwards for the purpose of daily reading. The 
result was, that no fewer than four hundred per- 
sons renounced the Catholic and adopted the Pro- 
testant faith. The Government of Vienna sought 
to constrain them either to renounce their newly 
adopted frith, or to emigrate into Transylvania, the 
only province of the empire where the existence 
of seceding sects is allowed. The Tyroleans, how- 
ever protested against a compulsory emigration, 
and implored the protection of the king of Prussia. 
It is in consequence of this appeal that M. Strauss 
has been sent from the Court of Prussia on a mis- 
sion to Vienna to negotiate an arrangement of 
this matter. | | 


From the Southern Watchman. 
LONG SERMONS. 


The following dialogue between two ladies, oc- 
curred in our presence a few Sabbaths since, in a 
town not twenty miles from Boston: 

‘Are you going tochurch this afternoon M——?” 
“No, Mr. preaches so long that I get com- 
pletely tired out. Ishould go oftner if he preach- 
ed shorter.” 

know it ;—its too bad.” 

“I wish somebody would give him a hint about 
it. If it wasn’t for that fault, I should be- very 
much interested in his sermons.” | 

Gentle lady, we are at your service. Your 
wish shall be met. We hereby notify every 
preacher who indulges himself and fatigues his 
congregation with long sermons, that this article 
is intended as a hint to him. 

May not the above hint on long sermons be 
equally applicable to long prayers. How many 
ecome wearied with a prayer of from fifteen to 
thirty minutes in length, and have to sit down be- 
ore the minister closes. It is a wise saying, 
‘Devotion ends where weariness begins.” We 
hope the hint will be thought of. M. 


THE WORD IN SEASON. 


To the Editor of the Sailors Magazine. 

Dear Sir—I have been much gratified in peru- 
sing the Sailor’s Magazine, as I discover the mag- 
nanimous desire of one of our most noble institu- 
tions—a desire to —_ a class of men, whose 
immoralities, perils, and yet noble generosity, is 


indelibly stamped on my earliest recollection. 


Born where the waves washed the very founda- 
tions of ny parental abode, and often “ bobbing for 
eels,’ ina summer’s evening, through the eastern 
window, bathing my juvenile limbs in its luke- 
warm surges, skirting its shores with my shingle 
ships, then venturing, as [ began to grow, across 
the ‘I'hames, (Conn.) in a yaw! or skiff, with my 
blanket sail; should not I feel for seamen? Situa- 
ted as I was, I became familiar with their plirase- 
ology—with the name of each ship—with her suils, 
blocks, rigging, and spars. With gazing eye | 
met the return of each sail, when beating up, or 
with her flowing sails before the wind, she cut 
through the foam, to her welcome haven. Yes, 
many an orange did I receive at the hand of the 
generous tar. Shall 1 not feel for seamen? Yes, 
1 claim the privilege for myself—I crave it for 
others also to think of them—to feel, to act, and 
pray for them. 

About forty years ago did the gallant war ships 
visit my native port, then, their crews released 
froin confinement, end receiving their pay, our city 
rang with oaths, and its pavements rattled with the 
rumbling wheels of all kinds of vehicles, from the 
coach to the cart, put in requisition for a voyage 
upon the land. ‘Then, no mariner’s church invited 
their ear, no Sabbath seemed designed for the sea- 
men, and they strolled on the Sabbati throuyh the 
haunts of infamy. It seemed as if they were 
viewed as another race of beings, destitute of moral 
sensibility, and therefore beyond the reach of gos- 
pel motives, “no man cared for their soul.” How 
was the commission of Christ to his apostles re- 
stricted to landsmen, as though seamen were not a 
portion of “every creature” to whom the gospel 
was to be preached: or that they were not in ‘all 
the world,” because they “ went down to the sea 
in ships.” But a ray of light has beamed from the 
throne of God on this dark portion of our brethren. 
God seemed to say to us—ye shall let thein alone 
no longer—ye shall not “take away from the 
words of the prophecy of my book.”—* The islands 
of the sea shall wait for my law, and the abundance 
of the sea shall be eonverted unto me.” But, dear 
sir, forgive an old man’s digression, and I will pro- 
ceed to my story. 

Over twenty years ago, the writer took passage 
from Portland to Bath in a small packet. The 
weather was fine, and a gentle breeze wafted us 
along favourably, to arrive before the Sabbath. 
Sitting in the cabin, with other passengers, the 
companion-way leading out aft, his ears were per- 
petually stunned with the horrid oaths of a sailor- 
passenger, talking with the captain at the helm. 
After enduring for a while, and pondering what to 
do, he stepped up and said to the sailor, “ Friend, 
[ wish you would not swear any more during the 
rest of the passage.” Here a profound silence en- 


amazed sailor startedoff to the bows of the packet, 
as though vengeance filled his heart and murder 
nerved his arm ; but his sturdy arm was soon un- 
strung and his direful heart was stung with 
thoughts of home and a mother’s prayers. He re- 
turned, but slowly, to the cabin door, descended 
the steps, and took a seat by my side,—* Friend,” 
said he, “ why did you address me rather than the 
captain?” “Only because you took the lead in 
swearing,” saidI. ‘Ido not know that J swore 
much.” ‘No! I suppose you were not sensible of 
it, for when the habit is fixed, men do not know 
how much they do swear. If I had kept account, I 
suppose your oaths would have numbered a thou- 
sand already.” ‘I have been out in the frigate 
Constitution,” he said, “and just arrived at Ports- 
mouth from the Mediterranean, and it is a common 
thing for the men to swear, and I suppose I am in 
the habit of it. [ have a good mother in Bath, who 
would be greatly hurt to know that Iswore so much.” 

Here I saw the quick sensibility of one so rough, 
so wicked in the sight of God. He then wished 
to know where [ should preach the next day, (it 
being Sabbath) for he intended to go and hear me. 
I was not then a preacher, this 1 assured him, but 
could scarcely convince him of the fact. I regret 
that [ did not ascertain his name, or his future his- 
tory ; but not another oath escaped his lips during 
the passage, and he clung to my side, both on deck 
and below, till we landed at Bath. | 

If the admonition and conversation were of no 
saving benefit to the sailor, yet, about six months 
after, two of our fellow passengers joined Dr. Pay- 
son’s church, dating their conviction of sin from 
these very circumstances, and hearing of me in 
Portland, sent for me to their house to relate the 
fact. But the sailor—the sailor and his pious 
w-other’s grief, at the profanity of her son, and her 
profane son aware of the pangs of that pious heart, 
created too by his wickedness. Is this the only 
sailor who has a pious mother? Is he the only 
one that ever grieved such a mother? Is he the 
only one who ever felt sensible of the wound made 
in her heart? No, there are many, I fear, and 
strewed along our coast, throughout its length and 
breadth, and scattered over the ocean almost as the 
stars of the sky for multitude. Look them up, ye 
mariner’s chaplains—ye benevolent men too, who 
constitute the Mariner’s Society—ye landlords and 
merchants—ye landsmen who sail in the packets— 
look them up from among the profane and profli- 
gate, from merchant ships and the navy. Yes, ye 
men of wealth, look them up, by proxy, “ make to 
yourselves friends of (or with) the mammon of un- 
righteousness, that when ye fail, they may receive 
you into everlasting habitations.” 

A Frtenp to Szamen. 


sued, when I stepped back again to my seat. The 


| From the Charleston Observer. 
“ MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


_ How apt is man to magnify the evils which he 
1s Called to endure! And if real evils be wanting, 
how apt is he to supply their place by the crea- 
tions of his own distempered imagination! There 
i8 many & martyr in our day who is exposed to no 
peril for the testimony which he bears. Many are 
persecuted who have endured no sufferings for the 
faith. Many are exscinded, cut off, exterminated, 
destroyed, who are in quiet possession of all their 
privileges, social, civil, and religious. ‘The guillo- 
tme has fallen upon their necks, but has proved it- 
self a bloodless instrument. The horrors of the 
Inquisition are revived, and they its victims; but 
there is no auto da fe, no racks, no dungeon, no 
engine of torture, no ghostly tribunal before whom 
they are arraigned and condemned. There is 
much Ecclesiastical tyranny, yet in its operation it 


liberty to act just as he pleases. It claims no ju- 
risdiction beyond what is freely granted. It exer- 
Cises no control over doubtful ground. It takes 
possession of no property that belongs to an indi- 
vidual or a Church. It imposes no penalties for 
disobedience to its injunctions. It simply says, 
“If you will not go with us, go your own way. If 
you will not conform to our rules, make rules of 
your own that will suit you better: but then it is 
not quite fair to bring your rules to govern us. 
We would much prefer managing our own affairs 
in our own way.” This is the tyranny of which 
complaint is made—the martyrdom which has of 
late been endured—the excision which has left 
them just where they were, except deprived of the 
ability to exercise control beyond their legitimate 
sphere. To present the subject in as simple a 
light as I can, and to show that these hard epithets 
are not merited, let the following propositions be 
considered : If the ministers and churches in the 
excluded Synods are truly Presbyterian according 
to our standards, it is the easiest matter imagina- 
ble for them to say so—They can make application 
in the way which has been proviled and be re- 
ceived into the communion of the Church. For in 
such a case they will not be afraid of the test. 
They will not demur when called upon for the rea- 
son of the hope that isin them. But if they are 
not Presbyterians in principle and heart, why do 
they wish the connexion continued which they do 
not approve? Or why are they contending for 
ministers and churches that never did belong to our 
connexion, and who have but little in common with 
us? But who has the act injured? Can any min- 
ister say that it has divested him of his ministerial 
character? Not at all. He can preach and ad- 
minister the ordinances just as he ever did. Is 
any church the sufferer? Not at all. It is de- 
prived of no privilege except an appeal to the As- 
sembly, and this it may have by application through 
the channel which has been provided for such 
cases. It does seem, therefore, that all the hard 
things which have been said of the Assembly, and 
of its acts, are not merited. Less they could not 
have done without abandoning the ancient platform 
of the Church. Possibly they might have done it 
with more tenderness, and with less asperity : but 
still it was necessary that it should be done. And 
if done the same charges would have been tabled 
against the act, had an angel done it. 


NEW MEASURES. 


As early as 1827. Dr. Hyde of Lee, expressed 

himself as follows in a letter to a Christian bro- 

ther:— Are you aware that errors and delusions 

are creeping into the church? I greatly fear the 

consequences of the new measures to promote re- 

vivals of religion in the western part of the State 

of New York. The division has begun among 

Ministers, and among those who are called evan- 

gelical Ministers. The evil is incalculable. 

Some very popular Ministers called orthodox, are 

rapidly verging towards Pelaganism. Never did I 

see the church in greater danger, though it is an 

age of revivals, and of unparalleled Missionary ef- 

forts. May the Lord preserve us from going with 

the current. We must watch and pray.” The 

same year, Dr. Hyde witnessed a great reviral 

among his own people, attended with great ex- 

citement, and resulted in the accession of a large 

number to his church. But when speaking of! 
gathering these converts into his church, he says: 

“It has been a great work—far greater than after 

any former revival, especially to lead them cordial- 

ly to acquiesce in that part of the Confession of 
Faith adopted by the church, which makes the sin- 

ner wholly dependent on the sovereign mercy of 
God. There is at this time, so fur as I can learn, 

a prevailing desire throughout the land to have 

this all important truth explained away. Many 

young preachers, who are zealous and popular, 

give instructions tosinners, which savours too much 

of Arminianism, and the influence of such instruc- 
tions is spreading. It has been felt among my 

own people, but God is above men, and he can and 

will support his own truth. “Human wisdom 

and human efforts never humbled the proud heart 
of any one of Adams race.” 

*“]T have exactly the same views of the best 
means of promoting a revival of religion, which 
you so cautiously expressed in one of your late let- 
ters. Foreign aid at such times is often very dan- 
gerous. A faithful, praying, exemplary Minister is 
clothed with salvation, and his best aid in a time of 
revival, and at all times, isa praying and active 
church. The plan of sending out evangelists as 
revival men, where there are settled pastors, is no 
part of that wisdom which is from above—it comes 
froin a bad source. If pursued, it will distract and 
rend the Churches. It is to me strange, that some 
of my brethren, whom I highly value, should advo- 
cate this plan.”—Hyde’s Memoir. 


CHKISTIAN PARADOXES. 


A Christian is one that believes things his rea- 
son connot comprehend ; he hopes for things which 
neither he nor any man alive ever saw. 

lie believes himself freely pardoned, and yeta 
sufficient satisfaction. was made for him. 

He believes himself to be precious in God’s 
sight and yet loathes himself in his own. He 
dares not justify himself even in those things 
wherein he can find no fault with himself, and yet 
believes God accepts him in those services wherein 
he is able to find many faults. 

The more injury his enemies do him, the more 
advantages he gains by them. The more he for- 
sakes worldly things, the more he enjoys them. 

He is the most temperate of all men, yet fares 
most deliciously. He lends and gives most freely, 
yet he is the greatest usurer. 

He desires to have more grace than any man 
hath in the world, yet is truly sorrowful when he 
seeth any man have less than himself. 

He knoweth, if he please man he cannot be the 
servant of Christ; yet, for Christ’s sake he pleas- 
eth all men in all things. 

He believes Christ to have no need of any thing 
he doth; yet maketh account that he doth relieve 
Christ, in all his acts of Charity. 

He knoweth he can do nothing of himself, yet 
labours to work out his own salvation. 

He knoweth he shall not be saved by, nor for 
his good works; yet he doth all the good works he 
can. 

He knoweth God’s providence is in all things, 
te is as diligent in his calling and business, as if 
e were to cut out the thread of his happiness. 

He thinks sometimes that the ordinances of God 
do him no gool; yet he would rather part with 
his life, than be deprived of them. 

The world will sometimes account him a saint, 
when God accounteth him a hypocrite ; and after- 
wards, when the world brandeth him for a hypo- 
crite, then God owneth him for a saint. 

His advocate, his surety, shall be his judge; his 
mortal part shall become immortal ; and what was 
sown in corruption and defilement shall be raised 
in incorruption and glory; and a finite creature 
shall possess an infinite happiness.—Glory be to 
God.—Str Francis Bacon | 


is remarkably harmless. It leaves every one at| 


FRIENDS’ GREETING. 


On the 21st of July the young Queen of England 
held a court, and received from various classes and 
sects, addresses of congratulation on her accession 
to the imperial throne. Among those who pre- 
sented themselves, was a deputation from the soci- 
ety of “ Friends.” We give the prefatory notice 
ot being uncovered, and the address : 

The deputation from the society of Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers, arrived at the palace, and 
were uncovered according to custom by the Yeo- 
man of the Guard. 

William Allen read the address, as follows: 

‘“* May it please the Queen, 3 

“ We, thy dutiful and loyal subjects, members of 

the religious society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, and representing tiat body in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, are anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of thus expressing our cordia! and 
faithful attachment to our Queen. 
“ We sensibly feel the loss of our late beloved 
monarch, King William IV.; we look back upon 
his reign as a period of no common importance io 
the history of our country, marked as it has been 
by the extension cf civil and religious liberty, by 
mercy and compassion to the guilty, and by the re- 
coynition of the rights of our enslaved fellow sub- 
jects. We rejoice in these features of his govern- 
ment, as evidences of the increasing sway of chris- 
lian principle in the legislation of the country. 

* Under feelings of thankfulness to Almighty 
God, we offer to thee, our Queen, on thy accession 
to the throne of these realms, our sincere congra- 
tulations on the prevalence of peace abroad and 
tranquility at home. May nothing be permitted to 
interrupt these blessings, and may the conviction 
more and more prevail, that war Is alike unchris- 
tian and impolitic. Convinced as we are that the 
religion of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Redemer, is 
the only foundation for the true happiness of man, 
and tle prosperity of a people, that it is the sacred 
bulwark to any government, our prayer to God is, 
that it may he the stability of thy throne, and may 
influence all the deliberations of thy council. 

“* Be pleased O Queen, to accept our earnest and 
heartfelt desire that thou mayest seek for heavenly 
wisdom, to enable thee to fulfil the arduous duties 
which in the ordering of Divine Providence thou 
art thus early called to perform. Mayest thou live 
in the fear of God, and he incline thy heart to keep 
his law, and richly endow thee with the grace of 
his Holy Spirit, and at length, when the days of 
thy delegated trust on earth are ended, mayest 
thou, through the mercy of God in Jesus Christ, 
enter upon an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away.” 

Her Majesty returned the tollowing gracious an- 
swer: 

“I thank you for your condolence upon the death 
of his Jate majesty, for the justice which you ren- 
der to his character, and to the measures of his 
reign, and for your warm congratulations upon my 
accession to the throne. I join in your prayers for 
the prosperity of my reign, the best security for 
which is to be found in reverence for our holy re- 
ligion, and in the observance of its duties.” 

We have read half adozen times the above 
sweetly eloquent address, and mean to read it 
again asoften. It appears to us that the last para- 
graph is peculiarly attractive. We would have 
given—thanks—to any person that had permitted 
us to enjoy the sight of the interview, and the 
hearing of the address, and response of the young 
Queen to her Quaker subjects. It is seldom that 
a monarch finds so many real “friends” at the 
court. 


From the Biblical Recorder. 
‘WHAT DOES HE WANT ?” 


«What does he want ?” said a person once of his 
pastor, ‘what does he want! Have we not done 
everything in our power to satisfy hin? What 
more can we do—what more can any church do, 
to render her pastor contented, or to procure for 
herself the inestimable blessing of peace ?” 

There are several things which a faithful pastor 
may want, and without which he may be very far 
from being fully satisfied, which some professors of 
religion consider as matters of very small moment, 
if indeed as matters of any moment at all. 

1. He may want to see his flock spiritual, devo- 
ted, and useful Christians, causing their light to 
shine before men, and adorning the doctrine of 
Christ by a consistent walk and conversation. 

2. He may want to see his people all at peace, 
and in love among themselves-—and habitually and 
mutually discharging all the relative and social 
ties which their covenant engagements i.ipose. 

3. He may want to see all the enactments and deci- 
sions of the church regularly and faithfully execu- 
ted, so as to convince him that the members are at 
least as much alive to the claims of religion, as 
they are to those of the world. . 

4. He may want to see his flock doing something 
for the general cause of Christ on the earth, by 
contributing to the support of Bible, missionary, 
and other similar institutions—so as to show that 
they feel some of the spirit of primitive Christi- 
anity. 

3. He may want to see among his brethren a 
general disposition to attend their meetings, to im- 
prove their privileges, and otherwise to benefit 
themselves and others by a conscientious discharge 
of duty. 

6. He may want to see a rigid and wholesome 
discipline maintained in the church agreeably to 
the provisions of the gospel, so far at least as may 
be thought necessary for the good of the whole. 

7. He may want to see his own wishes regarded 
and his own counsel observed, in those matters at 
any rate, in which the welfare of the church, and 
his own usefulness as a minister, may be supposed 
to be involved. 

8. He may want to see himself treated with as 
much respect and civility by his brethren as he is 
accustomed to receive from people of the world. 

9. He may want to see his brethren cordially 
and zealously uniting with him in devising and ex- 
ecuting plans for the enlargement of his congrega- 
tion, the conversion of sinners—the welfare of the 
church, and the general interests of Zion. 

All these things a conscientious minister may 
want—uand for the want of them, after having 
waited and remonstrated for a season in vain, he 
may very properly give up his charge, as the hus- 
bandman would abandon a piece of ground which 
promises no increase. No minister should be: sa- 
tisfied who sees that his services are not duly ap- 
preciated and turned to the best account by the 
people to whom he ministers. Al] this, however, is 
no doubt wondrous strange to a worldly professor, 
who feels but little concern for the interests of 
religion, and is therefore surprised that all others 
should not be as easily satisfied amid the desola- 
tions of Zion, as he is himself! | 
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DR. JOHNSTON’S RESOLUTIONS FOR THE 
SABBATH. 


1. To rise early, and in order to do it, to go to 
sleep early Saturday night. | 

2. ‘I'o use some extraordinary devotion in the 
morning. 

3. Tio examine the tenor of my life, and partic- 
ularly the last week, and to mark my advances in 
religion, or recession from it. 

4, To read the Scriptures methodically, with 
such helps as are at hand. _ 

5. To go to church twice. 

6. To read books of divinity, either speculative 
or practical, 

7. To instruct my family. 

8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil 
contracted in the week. 

Such were the resolutions of him whose intellec- 
tual powers have made him the most illustrious or- 
nament of the literary world. 


WORLDLY RICHES. 7 

It was a remark of an old Divine, that * worldly 
tiches are like nuts ; many clothes are torn in get- 
ting them, many a tooth is broken in cracking 
them, but never a hungry appetite is satisfied in 


eating them. 


SMALL CHANGE, 


Smal] change! What have we here? a disserta- 
tion on the state of the money market? No, friend, 
but something quite as important. There are cer. 
tain every day duties of the gospel, which may be 
termed the small change of religion. We have 
chosen the above title for two reasons. 

1. Because these duties, like small change, 
need a solid basis of support. 

Cut off a man of business from all his avenues to 
money, and the few dollars of small change which 
he may happen to have in his drawer will be 
speedily exhausted. It is very convenient and 
necessary for the. daily transactions of life, but it 
needs to be sustained by the hundred and the thou- 
sand dollar draft upon the bank. So it is with the 
daily duties of religion. Indispensable they are to 
a man’s usefulness, but they must flow out natu- 
rally and freely from the high and glorious truths of 
the gospel swelling in his bosom. Unless thus 
Sustained by evangelical principles, they will 
dwindle from heartless morality to simpering civilie 
ty and finally “ vanish into thin air.” | 
2. Because, like small change, these every day 
virtues are exceedingly necessary. 

In these days of commercial embarrassment, 
many a man who is called the owner of a princely 
estate finds himself sadly straitened and lexed 
for the want of a little small change. Fie hes, it 
may be, property enough but it is not convertible 
to present use. So multitudes who, it is hoped, 
have a title to “an inheritance in heaven, incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” are 
lamentably deficient in the small change of the 
gospel. ‘They possess its substantial treasures, but 
have not the art of breaking them up into sums 
convenient for daily use. Upon this depends much 
of the Christian’s usefulness. ; 
‘The book of Proverbs is an exhaustless treasury 
of this kind of wealth. It is, if I may be allowed 
the expression, a sort of bank, which heaven has 
opened for the accommodation of “ business men” 
in religion. 'To every humble applicant, the Lord, 
the great Proprietor, “giveth liberally, and up- 
braideth not.” It is related of an eminent English 
statesman, that whenever ie was going into the 
midst of a stormy parliamentary debate, he was 
accustomed to prepare his mind by reading the 
book of Proverbs. He wished to replenish himself 
with the ready money of the gospel. Let every 
Christian take the hint.—Ohio Obs. 


INSCRIBED ON A FAMILY BIBLE. 


_ This is a sacred piece of Furniture. The more 
it is used the brighter it will shine. In eve 
house where it is reverently and daily consulted, 
it becomes a glory and a defence. It containsa 
fountain of living water, always full and always 
flowing. It is admirably calculated to danish 
gloom and melancholy—to sweeten the cup of 
affliction, and gild with permanent and unfading 
lustre the days of ease and prosperity. It divests 
death of its sting, and opens the gate of everlasting 
life and glory. } 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


We are credibly informed that the work of al- 
tering and mutilating is still persisted in. A min- 
ister in this State is trying to bring his church to 
the measure, and, it is said, does not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge, that in reading it at times of admission, 
he has long omitted portions of it. This is taking 
the responsibility with a witness. We hope the 
churches Will understand this device, and be on 
their guard. If a subscription to articles of faith 
for substance of doctrine be satisfactory to the con- 
science, it is difficult to perceive the reason of this 
zeal to divest them of cardinal doctrines. It is ob- 
viously the duty and interest of the churches, in 
times like these, to adhere to their confessions; 
and instead of suffering them to be mutilated, enter 
immediately on the work of restoring the doctrines 
which have been left out of tco many of them al- 
ready.— Hartford Watchman. 


| From the Register and Observer. 
HERDERS PARABLES. 


[Translated from the German.] 
The Wonderful Staff of the Prophet. 


‘Gird up thy loins!’—said Elisha to his servant 
Gehazi, when the Shunamitess entreated him to 
restore her son,—‘ and take this staff in thy hand. 
If any one meet thee, salute him not, and if any 
one salute thee, return him no thanks, and lay my 
staff upon the face of the child; so shall his soul 
return back to him.’ | 

Joyfully Gehazi hastened with the wonderful 
staff of the Prophet, which he had so long desired, 
for he had long wished to work a miracle. ‘ Wheth- 
er dost thou hasten’ said Jehu, the’sorn of Nimshi, 
to him. ‘To restore the dead,’ said Gehazi, * for 
here is the staff of the Prophet.’ 

Full of curiosity, a crowd collected, and went 
behind ; from all the places and castles through 
which he passed, the people hastened after him to 
see the restoration of the dead. 

And with light steps Gehazi went before them, 
and when they came to Shunem, he went and laid 
the staff upon the face of the child. 

But there was no voice nor feeling. He took off . 
the staff and replaced it different; right and left, 
above and beneath; but tle child awoke not, and 
Gehazi was mocked at by the crowd. Ashamed 
he returned to the Prophet, and told him, * The 
child is not awaked.’ | 

Then Elisha took the staff and hastened to Shu- 
nem, went into the house and shut the door before 
them. He prayed to the Lord and bowed down, 
and extended himself upon the child, with his 
mouth upon the child’s mouth, his eyes upon the 
child’s eyes, and breathed upon it until the child’s 
body grew warm. With what did he warm the 
dead? With his tranquil humble prayer, with the 
breath of his disinterested Jove! _ 

‘There, take thy son,’ said he to the mother. 
And the vain Gehazi stood ashamed. 


PRAYER FOR FRIENDS. 


One of the greatest kindnesses we can do our 
friends, and sometimes the only kindness that ig 
in the power of our hands, is, by prayer to recom- 
mend them to the loving kindness of God. We 
are likely to have the most comfort in those friends 
that we pray most for. Whatever comfort we de- 
sire to find. in any creature, we must have recourse 
to God for it by prayer, for “our times are in his 
hand, and all our ways at his disposal.” Fruitful 
Christians are as much the joy, as barren professors 
are the grief of faithful ministers, It is very re- 
freshing to Christians to compare notes about their 


| spiritual concerns; thus they are sharpened, as 


“iron sharpens iron.”— Henry. 
A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 


Says Dr. Channing “I look with scorn upon the 
selfish greatness of this world, and with pity on 
the most gifted and prosperous in the struggle for 
office and power: but I look with reverence on 
the obscurest man who suflers for the right—who 
is true to a good but persecuted cause.” 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


“Open your heart,” says one, to sympathy, but 
close it on despondency. ‘The flower which opens 
to receive the dew, shuts against the rain. To 
sympathise with our fellow beings in their dis- 
tresses and to sustain them under affliction is a 
duty enjoined upon us by the Author of our being, 
at the same time to yield despondency whilst we 
behold human misery, and suffer our energies 
to be so palsied as to disable us from render 
efficient aid, is unbecoming and indicative of want 
of confidence in Him by whose special] permission 
such things are suffered to exist. The effect of 
sympathy is by sharing, and not to increase by be- 
coming ourselves the victim of circumstance. 
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respondents were prepared for our paper of this 
week, but have been crowded out. We regret the 
delay, for we always endeavour to be prompt with 


our correspondents. 


Acrion.—It will be perceived 
that the Presbytery of Susquehanna has approved 
the course of the Assembly, and, as far as we know, 
without opposition. It has also received four min- 
istéts into its connexion from the separated Sy- 
nods. This is well. The Presbytery of Lexing- 
ton, in Virginia, has also approved with only two 
dissenting votes! The Presbytery of Cincinnati, 
which. for years has been. the hot-bed of New- 
schoolism in Ohio, has passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the Assembly by a meagre majority of four 
votes. We ere glad to find that the Presbyterians 
have so nearly attained an equality in that Presby- 
-tery. It must soon be a majority. 


Avsurn Convention.—The communication from 
the Rev. Mr. Woods, on the proceedings of the 
Auburn Convention, is in every respect important 
and worthy of extensive circulation. Its facts as 
well as its arguments, will go far to confirm Pres- 
byterians in the conviction that they have done no 
injustice to the four separated Synods. The state- 
ments of Mr. Woods are so clear, that it is not ne- 
cessary for us to point out the force and bearings 
of the different parts. 

Since the above was’ in print, we have received 
two additional communications from Mr. Woods, 
which we have read with much interest. If these 
articles do not produce a sensation in the Church, 
we shall be disappointed. None will be surprised 
after they have read them, that the Convention 
withheld a report of their proceedings; it was a 
master stroke of policy; but we are thankful 
thet the curtain has been raised, and the mys- 
_ tery exposed. The escape of the Presbyterian 
Church has been truly miraculous; and we do not 
hesitate to say that the man, who can, after these 
disclosures, oppose the action of the last Assem- 
bly, has slender claims to the name or character of 


Presbyterian. 


Wasuincton’s Sarcopnacus. — The coffin in 
which the remains of the great American Patriot 
and Soldier have reposed, has suffered under the 
corroding hand of time. The only surviving ex- 
ecutor of Washington's will, Lawrence Lewis, Esq. 
some time since communicated with Mr. John 
Struthers, marble mason, of Philadelphia, relative 
to the construction of a coffin of more durable ma- 
terials than the one which now incloses the body 
of the mighty dead. Mr. Struthers, with a patriot- 
ism truly praiseworthy, solicited permission from 
Mr. Lewis to prepare and present, free of all cost: 
a sarcophagus worthy of the occasion. This su- 
perb piece of work is now completed, and we have 
had the pleasure o! inspecting it. The body of the 
' garcophagus is excavated from a sold block of 
American marble, and is about 7 feet 6 inches in 
length, 3 feet in breadth across the breast, and 2 
feet in depth. The lid is composed of fine Italian 
marble, about four inches in thickness, and is the 
chief object of attraction for its beautiful and chaste 
sculpture. The American Eagle with outstretched 
wings and in the boldest relief, is represented as 
standing on an upright shield, from the sides of 
which falls a graceful drapery, formed of the Ame- 

rican flag, and surmounted on the one side by 
spears, and on the other by the olive branch. But 
it is to the execution of this sculpture that the 
highest praise is due. Although wrought from 
a stubborn material, the Eagle has all the anima- 
tion of a living thing, and is exquisitely finished 
in all ita details. The drapery also with its cords 
and tassels preserves in the marble all the easy, 
graceful, and flowing appearance of rich silk 
hangings. We doubt much whether the work, for 
the beauty and fineness of its finish, has ever been 
equalled in the United Sates. The simple name 
of WASHINGTON is beautifully engraved im- 
mediately below the sculpture. We understand 
that the tasteful device was furnished by Mr. Strick- 
land, architect, of Philadelphia. Every means to 
preserve in its freshness the memory of the great 
benefactor of his country, should be commended, as 
tending to perpetuate the moral influence of his 
virtues. 


Lecat Opinions. —The New York Observer 
and the New York Evangelist, contain the opinions 
of James Kent, late Chancellor of -New York, 
Judge Hopkins, and G. Wood, Esq. relative to 
the late acts of the General Assembly, and they 
are of course paraded: with all due triumph. The 
names of Judge Hopkins and Mr. Wood are not 
familiar to us, but of the legal learning of Chan- 
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Vice-Chancellor of New Yosk,) is the only compe- 
tent body to decide who or what composes its com- 
ponent parts, has already decided that the party, in 
this case complaining, never were an integral part 
of the Church. Here then, according to the high 
authorities obtained by the opposition, the Assem- 
bly is safe, and the belligerent and litigious spirit 
of the party receives a check. 

To articles from cor- 
denies in very express and unequivocal terms, that 
the Plan of Union was of the nature of compact; 
here unquestionably he is right; but Chancellor 
| Kent says it was a compact, and much of his 
reasoning is founded on the supposition. 
the authorities differ, and as they cannot both 
be right, we must suppose that one of these 
learned gentlemen decided the point without the 


Mr. Woods, whose opinion stands first in order, 


Here 


necessary information. Our New-school friends 
will no doubt be delighted to have two strings 
to their bow, on either of which they may play 
at their pleasure. Compact or no compact, they 
are ready for either, as their purpose may be 
served. 

In this connexion Mr. Woods makes another 
important admission ; the Plan he says, ‘* became 
the measure of the General Assembly to be dropped 
or acted upon, or modified as they should deem 
advisable.” This is correct. ‘The Assembly did 
at first deem it advisable to act on this plan, they 
then modified it in 1808, and then they dropped it; 
and Mr. Woods says they had an undoubted right 
to do with their own measure as they pleased. 
But this same gentleman says “he sees nothing in 
the constitution which prohibits” such a union as 
is here contemplated. ‘This is just as we Said. 
The opinion was given without a full comprehen- 
sion of the ease. Had he examined the constitu- 
tion, he would have discovered, that it excluded 
private members of the Church from being substi- 
tuted in our judicatories for Ruling Elders, and he 


might possibly have seen that it provided for the | 


government of the Church by Presbyterians and 
not by Congregationalists. To prove that such a 
union was not unconstitutional, he refers to what 
he calls the union of the Scotch churches with the 
General Assembly, * while still retaining, in many 
respects, their own peculiar discipline and modes of 
worship.”” Will this well informed lawyer show 
ns one respect in which the discipline and modes 
of worship of these Scotch churches is peculiar ? 

Another position of Mr. Woods is that although 
the Plan of Union was not adopted by the Presby- 
teries, and therefore not constitutionally adopted, 
yet “long established usage” and tacit * acqui- 
escence,”’ have great effect in determining its con- 
stitutionality. We confess that we never supposed 
that there was such power in time and silence, as 
to transform wrong into right. If this is good law, 
it, at all events, is not good morals. 

Mr. Woods professes his inability to see the 
justice of cutting off Presbyterian churches because 
they were once Congregational; and we labour 
under the same inability. But if he had been told 
that these churches were Congregational from first 
to last, or that they were of a mongrel character, 
being like nothing but themselves, he might have 
seen more clearly, why the General Assembly 
should, have declared them to be no part of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Again, Mr. Woods insists that the act of sepa- 
ration was not merely declaratory, but condemna- 
tory. But where did he discover this? Was it 
from the act itself, which declares, * that the Ge- 
neral Assembly has no intention by these resolu- 
tions to affect in any way the ministerial standing 
of any members of either of said Synods?” or was 
it from the guillotine speech of Dr. Beman? But 
he replies, these Synods are * stripped of all 
their privileges ;’? and pray of what privileges are 
they stripped ? Ah! it was the privilege of making 
laws for Presbyterians, to which they would not 
submit themselves ; surely they have as great rea- 
son to complain of this privation as the Frenchman, 
when denied the pleasure of piercing his neighbour 
with a red hotpoker. But then again Mr. Woods 
complains grievously of condemning and ex- 
scinding Synods by wholesale without trial.— 
Here again is displayed a want of knowledge of 
the facts in the case. In the first place, after the 
Plan of Union was abrogated, the Assembly had 
no jurisdiction over the Synods, and of course had 
no right to enter upon their formal trial ; and in the 
second, the act of separation was not an act of ex- 
cision in any proper sense of the term. Upon 
such grounds as these Mr. Woods concludes, that 
the said Synods are still in the Presbyterian 
Church—and we think otherwise, and give this as 
our opinion without a retaining fee of two hundred 


dollars. 


Next we advert to the opinion of Judge Hopkins; 


this is brief and is not of much consequence. The 
Judge excepts to the act of the Assembly because 
the Synods were separated without process and 
trial; here the supposition that the act of the As- 
sembly was disciplinary and not declarative, is as- 
sumed without authority or proof; and a Judge 
with the simple terms of the act before him, should 
not have been led astray by his informer. But his 
main and, in fact, his only argument is, that these 
Synods were regarded as constituent portions of 
the Church in 1821, at the time that the constitu- 
tion of the Church was re-adopted ; that is after 


by their silence. He adds, however, that this ac- | 
quiescence_must be given “ understandingly and 
with fall knowledge of the facts.” This was 
never done; the Presbyteries knew not the facts, 
and were not aware of the outrage committed on 
the constitution. This may have been their fault, 
as they had the means of knowing, still they never 
dreamed of the great evil which had been done by 
thisact. To the argument, however, we reply as 
we replied before, the act was unconstitutional, 
and no length of time or silence on the part of the 
conservators of the law, from whatever cause, 
could make it constitutional. : 

The Chancellor in another point of argument 
falls into a mistake in asserting that “ Plans of 
Union of analagous character” were formed with 
the * Associations in Vermont, New Hampshire» 
and Massachusetts, and with the Reformed Dutch 
and Scots churches.” This is a new piece of 
information. The analogy is very remote, and 
held good only in one point, which by act of 
Assembly was obviated some years ago; we mean 
in permitting delegates from these bodies to 
vote in the General Ass¢mbly. We are surprised 
to hear the Chancellor say that the abrogation of 
the Plan did ‘not and could not affect the bodies 
arising under it; for if the plan was unconstitu- 
tional, all that depended on it must fall with it, al- 
though the Chancellor may say, that the contrary 
is “a principle of universal jurisprudence.” So 
thought not the celebrated Chief Justice Marshall. 

The Chancellor also regards the act as discipli- 
nary, but as he was misinformed on this subject 
his argument goes for nothing. His final point is 
that the act of Assembly is inoperative, because 
these Synods were admitted by the arrangement 
of 1808, and not of 1801, but as we examined this 
ground on a former occasion, we refrain from 
any remarks on it now. In conclusion, this wor- 
thy lawyer, who by the way is no Presbyte- 
rian, and perhaps has never directed much of 
his attention to the nature of its government, 
shows an entire ignorance of the present con- 
dition of the Church. He has never probably 
been told that the controversy which gave rise 
to these measures, involves the most prominent 
doctrines of the Gospel, and that the opposing par- 
ties respectively hold sentiments which never can 
be reconciled; had he been enlightened on this 
point, he never would have recommended that the 
Synods should be restored, and the parties forget 
the past, and live in harmony. He was told how- 
ever, no doubt by the “Reverend gentlemen who 
applied for his opinion,” that there was no diffe- 
rence of theological views between the parties, and 
hence, he supposed that the controversy might be 
as easily settled asa petty quarre! between two 
neighbours. 

On the whole, these opinions carry but little 
weight with them, as they seem to have been 
hazarded on a very partial representation of the 
case. They are published at this juncture no 
doubt with a view of influencing the Presbyteries 
at their approaching meetings; but we have no 
fear of the result. No law of the land can force 
the Presbyterian Church to receive Congregation- 
alists into its bosom, to be governed by them. 
Lawyers’ opinions are easily purchased, and to 
those which we have just examined, we have 
many, without the consideration of a fee, which we 
could present as an offset. But every thing in its 
proper time; and in the mean time we urge the 
orthodox Presbyteries to stand fast, and resist the 
entrance of those into the Church, whose first act 
would be to expel them. 


-- 


A Coraecr Movement.—We have been much 
gratified in perusing the circular address of the 
General Association of Congregational ministers 
in the state of New York, adopted at a meeting 
held on the 94th of August last, and consequently 
after the proceedings of the Auburn Convention 
had been made public. The strange and disor- 
derly recommendation of the latter body, that their 
Congregational churches should insist on claim- 
ing a representatica in the ncxt General Assembly, 


by this address. The Congregational Churches 
in New York whea they are permitted to judge 
for themselves, will, we doubt not, act honestly, 
and spurn the meanness of attempting to intrude 
into a Church for the peculiarities of which they 
have no conscicntious attachment. Why should 
they do it, when their Congregational brethren are 
kindly inviting them to escape present troubles, as 
well as future mortification, by a well adapted 
union with them, in aesociations already organi- 
zed. In pursuing the course to which they are 
invited and which duty, conscience, and regard to 
the peace of the Church, would seem to indicate 
as the most proper and eligible, the Congrega- 
tional Churches in New York would secure the 
esteem of all good men. Their ministers may re- 
sist them in publicly proclaiming themselves 
Congregationalists, because in one point,—au- 
thority over the ministry—they prefer Presbyte- 
rianism; and certain partizan ministers in the 
Presbyteyian Church may urge them to remain as 
they are, in the expectation of obtaining their aid 


will probably, in a great measure, be counteracted 


gon would lead as to anticipate, experience has 

proved to be true; and whenever the distinctive 

peculiarities might be brought into action, it was 

natural for-Con tionalists to think that things 

were done too yterially ; while Presbyterians 

were grieved, perhaps, at the same measures, be- 
cause 80 much was yielded to the notions of Con- 
regationalists. This remark has held good, not 
only in the history of particular churches, but so 
far as its influence extended, from the lowest court 
to the General Assembly, or supreme judicatory of 
the Presbyterian Church. As Congregationalists, 
we have been pained also, by the open avowal, on 
the part of many leading Presbyterians, that they 
regarded the Plan of Union, not as a permanent 
arrangement between two parties standing on the 
equal ground of mutual dependence and mutual 
rights, but as a temporary provision for one party 
to get over the predjudices of the other; a transi- 
tion state from darkness to light ; an apprenticeship 
for transforming raw Congregationalists into finish- 
ed Presbyterians. We regret that it isso difficult 
to make our brethren sensible, that attachment to 
the institutions of our fathers is with usa principle, 
not a prejudice, and growing not out of the in- 
stincts of birth and habit, but out of an intelligent 
conviction, drawn as we believe from the word of 
God, under the teachings of the Holy Spirit.” 

Our concluding extract, is longer, but it embra- 
ces important considerations and demands atten- 
tion of every conscientious Congregationalist who 
may have been led astray by the Plan of Union 
and betrayed into a connexion in which their prin- 
ciples could not have been interested. Of course 
there is no application in the remarks to those who 
although educated as Congregationalists, have 
upon conviction and by preference, embraced 
Presbyterianism. 

* But when we look at the actual state of things, 
with reference to our duties and interests as Con- 
gregationalists a new train of considerations is 
he We see in the late proceedings, the 

and of God by which, without any breach of faith 
or order on their part, the Congregationalists of 
this State who have heretofore been under the 
supervision of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
are fully released from all their obligations to that 
body, except those bonds by which we are allied 
to all who love our Lord. e have also a distinct, 
intelligible and we doubt not sincere intimation, 
from a large portion of our Presbyterian brethren, 
that it is disagreeable to them to have those who 
are Congregationalists in principle any longer ec- 
clesiastieally connected with them. And as sin- 
cere Presbyterians, we would not impeach either 
the rectitude or the kindness of this expression. 
We cannot but regard this event as placing the 
Congregational mmisters and churches who have 
heretofure adopted the Plan of Union, in a new 
position which calls them to a careful and fearless 
inquiry after the path of their duty. 

“ Under these circumstances the General Associa- 
tion, representing the body of associated Congre- 
gational ministers and churches in the State of 
New York, feel themselves called upon to speak, 
frankly and kindly, their own convictions as to the 
course which ought to be taken by those portions of 
the excluded Synods who are Congregationalists 
in principle. With the convictions of those who 
prefer the Presbyterian mode of government, we 
have no wish to interfere. But standing as we do 
for the defence of that which we conscientiously 
‘believe to be the scriptural mode of church discip- 
line, we cannot see that either delicacy or charity 
requires us to be silent; while our solicitude for 
the prosperity of the Congregational churches 
loudly calls us to what we believe to be the dic- 
tates of pure wisdom. We cannot expect our 
Presbyterian brethren of either party, to be very 
zealous for the rights of Congregationalists, or anx- 
lous to preserve or extend that which they consider 
a prejudice and an error. Engaged as they are in 
promoting what they respectively deem the inte- 
rests of Presbyterianism, who shall watch for the 
order of the Puritans, if we keep silence? We 
cannot shrink from duty, made so plain. 

“We therefore earnestly advise Congregation- 
alists throughout the State, not to participate in any 
party strifes or measures in the General Assembly, 
with which we have none of us, now, any ecclesi- 
astical connexion. Why should we meddle with 
that belongeth not to us? Ifthe division in the 
Presbyterian Church has grown in any manner 
out of the Plan of Union, all that we can do to re- 
store that arrangement must, if successful, prove 
only the restoration of strife; and if unsuccessful, 
tend only to prolong the reign of jealousy and bit- 
terness. If it is a division arising among Presbyte- 
rians themselves, without reference to us, we can- 
not see why we should sacrifice our principles, our 
peace, our interests and our usefulness, in efforts 
to strengthen Presbyterianism in any form; when 
we regard the system itself as a usurpation of pow- 
_ which the Lord has committed to the churches 
alone. 

** We also invite you to look seriously and candid- 
ly into the question, whether a conscientious adhe- 
rence to our principles does not require * je to re- 
turn at once to the simple institutions of our fath- 
ers. A good conscience never can be satisfied 
with practices so much at variance with its own 
acknowledged principles, as is Presbyterian gov- 
ernment with the views of enlightened Congrega- 
tionalists. Without judging of past times, we are 
free to say that the attendance on our present 
meetings, the spirit of our proceedings, and the in- 
formation brought up by the brethren from all 

rts of the State, prove abundantly the practica- 

ility of extending an organization strictly Con- 
gregational, to embrace all the ciiurches and 
ministers in our borders, who agree with us in doc- 
trine and discipline. How agreeable would be the 
sight; and how much the prosperity of Congrega- 
tional churches, the peace of Zion, and the power 
of religion would be promoted by such an arrange- 
ment, we leave you to judge. We wili only add, 
in this connexion, our earnest caution, that what- 
ever steps you may think it your duty to take, to- 
wards a return to the old paths of our primitive 
church order, every thing should be done with the 
kindest spirit towards those you leave, with the 
strictest regard to order, and with full satisfaction 
of every Claim or obligation whatever, resting on 
you.’ 


pen.” On thig subject we only gave a generel, 
impression, and followed the intimation of an east- 
ern paper, that it was understood that Mr. Brain- 
erd was to act as editor. 
correct, might we not ask, who is the acting editor 
of this print? 
its fierce invective and personal abuse ? 
magnanimous to conceal the names of those who 
make so free with the characters of others ? 
irresponsible association conducts the paper, and 
the utmost secrecy is preserved, lest their names 
should be coupled with their productions. 
make the most liberal use of the names of others, 
and yet their own are held under cover, that their 


leave others to judge. 


of our editorial labours, a fixed determination to 
say as little of editors, and papers opposed to us, as 


possible. 
still to abide.” 


pal object of the remarks which we intend to 
make, will be to show that the measures proposed, 
instead of preserving the union and integrity of 
the Church, are calculated to destroy them. 


marks made in the Convention in regard to Con- 
gregational churches. 


If this impression is in- 


Who is to be held responsible for 
Is it 


An 
They 


poisoned shafts may fly, while the public are kept 
in ignorance of the hands which hurl them. 
Whether this is honourable and courageous, we 


This concealed association make the following 
profession : 
“It has been with us, from the commencement 


By this determination it is our purpose 


‘And yet without provocation the editor of the 
Presbyterian has been attacked in nearly every 
number issued under their management; and that 
our readers may know the style in which this is 
done, and the degree of forbearance we have exer- 
cised, we will quote two out of a multitude of ex- 
pressions in which we are assailed : 


“If our ‘reforin’ brethren believe the ‘ Presbyte- 
~_ they are among the greatest errorists on 
earth.” 


And again in quoting us, they remark : 


is not remarkable, considering the author- 
ship of the above that it is utterly false! ! ” 


Thus we are represented as habitual liars; but 
we submit, as we know that the charge is unjust 
in the extreme, and that we suffer innocently. 
The injury of such charges must eventually re- 
coil on their inventors. Our readers should be 
informed however, that we are not the sole object 
of attack. The most venerable men in the Church 
are treated with the same freedom, and a futile at- 
tempt is made to hold them up to public execra- 
tion; and the only ground of this unchristian treat- 
ment, is their determination to defend the stan- 
dards of the Presbyterian Church against the insi- 
dious and undermining influence of error. Ali 
this is done in a professedly religious print, which 
vain-gloriously displays as its motto ‘speaking 
the truth in love!” We have heard of sermons 
which never touched the text, but here is a text 
which is utterly prostrated by the comment—truth 
and Jove seeming alike to be forgotten. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE CONVENTION AT AUBURN.—No. 1. 


Two or three days after the close of the Con- 
vention at Auburn, (which I attended most of the 
time) I received a request to report its proceedings 
for the Presbyterian. ‘This request I could not of 
course comply with at the time, and in the manner 
which was desired. As I however expected the 
New York Observer and Evangelist and the Phil- 
adelphia Observer would doubtless report the pro- 
ceedings, I concluded that no want of information 
would be experienced by the Christian public 
through my failure. But in this I am disappoint- 
ed. its proceedings, so far as I am able to learn, 
will not appear in those papers: except a mere 
statement of the members present, and the resolu- 
tions adopted. I shall therefore undertake, by the 
assistance of notes which I took at the time, to 
give some account of the most important debates ; 
yet without observing that exact order which I 
should feel bound to do as a reporter ; as I wish to 
accompany them with remarks of my own—on 
which account it will be more convenient to 
notice together al] that was said on a particular 
point, though spoken at different times. 

The resolution which was regarded by the Con- 
vention as the most important was the following, 
viz. “ Resolved, that it be recommended to the ex- 
scinded Synods, Presbyteries, and Churches to re- 
tain their present organization and connexion with- 
out seeking any other; and that the Presbyteries 
send Commissioners to the next General Assembly 
as usual.” Immediately after its adoption another 
was introduced to give the Commissioners definite 
instructions: which, together with the preceding, 
called forth a long debate. But the latter being lost, 
the following was introduced, and adopted almost 
without remark. ‘ Resolved, that the action of 
all the judicatories ought to be directed to the 
preservation of the union and integrity of the 
Presbyterian Church on the principles of good 
faith, brotherly kindness, and the Constitution.” 
This we suppose was intended to take the place of 
the one on the subject of giving instructions. 
Taken in connexion with the preceding, it con- 
tains the nature and ground of the action which 
the Convention proposed. The former recommends 
Ist. that the Synods, Presbyteries, and Churches 
retain their present organization, &c.; which was 
explained to mean that such of them as are Con- 
gregational, should not become Presbyterian ; but 
remain as they are: and 2d. that the Presbyteries | 
send up Commissioners as usual to the Genera] 
Assembly. The latter implies, that these things 
are to be done for the purpose.of preserving the 
union and integrity of the Presbyterian Church, 
&c, a sentiment which was often repeated during 
the discussions. We state these three propositions 
in connexion with each other, because the princi- 


We shall first give a general outline of the re- 


In the debate ‘on the first of these resolutions, 


recommend that they seek no other organization, 
but remain as they are. This is a 
those churches. 
Union even supposing the 
the power to abrogate it, does not affect them. 


a report on the constitutionalit 
Union; and the Rev. Dr. Cox 
report on the subject of rights. As these docu- 
ments are publicly in print before this time, it is - 
unnecessary to give their contents. We will 
simply sa 
Plan of 
anti-constitutional—if the latter it is of course null 
and void, but not in the former case. 


New York were not or 
but on another and 

through the Synod of Albany in 1808; which plan 
he read to the Convention, from the New 
Observer. This was declared by one of the mem- 
bers to be an astoundin 
nullifies the vote of the 
tion to these three Synods. 


guarantee to 
tion of the Plan of 
neral Assembly has 


The a 


At a subsequent period Col. Jessup brought in 
of the Plan of 
luded to it in his 


that the latter maintained that the 
nion was extra-constitutional, but not 


When discussing the Report on Statistics, the 


Rev. Mr. Hantord trom the Western Reserve Sy- 
nod said, almost all the churches when those 
Presbyteries were formed [i. e. the Presbyteries 
in Western Reserve Synod] were Congregational- 
ists, jealous for Congregationalism ; and we there- 
fore felt bound to pledge ourselves that ministers 
and churches might be either Presbyterian or 
Congregational, and that this should never be 
altered. Grand River Presbytery was formed first, 
and next Portage, on the same pledge. The Pres- 
bytery of Trumbull he believes was also formed 
on the same ‘pledge, and they have no wish to 
change. 
abrogated, we shall be in a sad condition. 
Rev. Mr. Lathrop from the same Synod said the 
pledge referred to by Mr. Hanford was submitted 
to the Synod of Pittsburgh in the form of a consti- 
tution, and approved by them before the Presby- 
tery of Grand River was formed. The churches 
on the Reserve he said, had no such constitution. 
Mr. Hanford was asked, how do your ministers 
answer the Constitutional questions, if they are 
allowed to be either Presbyterians or Congrega- 
tionalists? He replied they adopt the Form of 
Government in general, without implying that 
they adopt this to the exclusion of all other modes ! 


If, theretore, the Plan of Union is to be 
The 


Mr. Lathrop was asked whether the ministers on 


the Reserve all assent to the Constitutional ques- 


tions? ‘T’o which he replied yes. 
The Rev. Dr. Peters now called the attention of 


the house to a discovery which had not been before 
made—or at least had not been thought of, viz. 


that the churches in the three Synods of Western 

nized on the plan of 1801, 
ifferent plan entered into 
ork 


fact, which completely 
eneral Assembly in rela- 


The Rev. Mr. Hotchkin, of the Presbytery of 
three 


Bath, said there are not more than two or 
churches in the three Synods of Western New 


York on the plan of 1801. They came in on the 
plan of 1808, when the Northern Associated 
Presbytery and the Middle Association of the 
Western District were received by the Synod of 
Albany. He said that in 1809 the delegates 


from the Middle Association were received in the | 


General Assembly, and their names together with 
the name of the Association appear on the minutes 
of the Assembly for that year. But the Associa- 
tion soon lost its name, and in connexion with the 
Presbytery of Geneva, which was organized seve- 
ral years before, three Presbyteries were formed 
out of it, viz. Geneva, Cayuga, and Onondaga. 
The Onondaga Association he said, was afterwards 
dissolved, by the advice of the Rev. Mr. Chapman, 
and received by the Synod of Geneva on the same 
plan. These churches have no standing commit- 
tees; and they differ from Presbyterian churches 
in this, viz. Instead of having a session of a few 
individuals, the business is done by the male mem- 
bers of the church, who have not received, it is 
true, the Confession of Faith and Form of Govern- 
ment; but they are orthodox, and they have a 
right to be represented in the General Assembly ; 
avd though they have waived this right for several 
~~ because it had created difficulty, it ought to 

e restored to them. He had great influence he 
said in bringing about the change. If he had not 
exerted his influence in the case, instead of there 
being three Synods there would probably have 
been now but one Presbytery. He had pledged 
himself that their rights should never be invaded ; 
and he felt bound to vindicate them —and if the 
should be obliged to go out of the Church, jhough 
he was a Presbyterian, he should feel it bis duty to 
go out with them. 

Reference was frequently made afterwards in 
the*Convention to the plan of 1808, and so much 
importance was attached to it that in one in- 
stance some of the members from the Western. 
Reserve (as it appeared to me) were a little dis- 
satisfied, lest perhaps their claims after all might 
not be sustained by their brethren of the other Sy- 
nods, who seemed to be resting on what they re- 
garded as better ground. ‘The argument is this, 
viz. that the Congregational churches in those Sy- 
nods not being formed on the plan of 1801, but on 
another and different plan adopted in 1808, which 
was not abrogated by the last Assembly, therefore 
those Synods (whatever: becomes of the Synod of 
the Western Reserve) remain connected with the 
General Assembly. In this opinion we believe. 
them to be labouring under a great mistake. 


1. The plan of 1808 has never been regarded 
by the churches generally as a different plan from 
that of 1801, but a modification of the same plan. 
When I made a profession of religion 1 connected 
myself with a church of this description. Not far 
distant was another church, with which I was well} 
acquainted organized a little differently, viz. with 
a standing committee. Yet both of those churches 
have always been considered as formed on the Ac- 
commodation plan. ‘They were accommodated 
with a standing committee and we without any. | 

2. The history of the transaction shows it to be 
substantially the same plan, and to have been so 
considered at the time. In 1807 a committee of 
the Northern Associated Presbytery, and of the 
Middle Association of the Western District applied 
to the Synod of Albany to enter into some Plan of 
Union with those two bodies. The Synod agreed, 


provided the General Assembly should approve— 
the Assembly did approve, and the next year the 
union was consummated, and they were received 
as a Constitutional branch of the Synod, retaining 
their own name and usages in the administration 
of the government of their churches, according to 
the terms stated in the plan. 


What ground had 


those Congregational bodies to make this appliea- 
tion except the plan of 1801? This must have 
formed the basis of their request, and was the only 
encouragement they could have had to expect 
success. Qn the other hand what reason could 
the Synod have had to expect that the General As- 
nango; and those churches wish to know whether | sembly would allow them to receive those bodies 
it is the object of this Convention to protect the | except the existence of the plan of 1801? If it be 
rights of all the churches or only of the Presbyte- | asked why it was necessary to consult the General 
rian portion—whether the Convention intends to | Assembly at all,on the supposition that the two 
declare the constitutionality of the Plan of Union— | plans were the same? We reply that those 
if not the churches there will know what to do.|churches were already associated together into 
If the constitutionality of that plan is to be main-|two regular ecclesiastical bodies, and wished to 
tained, they will act with you; if not, there will | come in en masse, and not as individual churches, 
be adivision. He was followed by the Rev. Dr.| according to the former operation of the plan. 
Beecher, who commenced his speech with several | This rendered it necessary to obtain special per- 
general remarks on this particular point. They | mission from the Assembly. 
were arranged under the following heads, 1. We} 3. The provisions of the plan of 1808 are precise- 
are now regular members of the Presbyterian | ly the sameas the Ist provision of the plan of 1801, 
Church including the churches on the Plan of| with this difference, that by the plan of 1808 the 
Union. 2. Our alliance is constitutional. The | churches though wholly Congregational, and hav- 
Constitution does not provide for it, nor does it| ing no standing committee, were allowed to send 
forbid it. 3. But if it was not constitutional, the | delegates to Presbytery, whereas the provision al- 
the effect of its abrogation could not be retrospec-'| luded to in the plan of 1801, says nothing about it. 
tive. 4. If the plan of 1808 was different from that of 
The Rev. Daniel Waterbury, of the Delaware | 1801, then all the churches that have come in un- 
Presbytery, said as a delegate from a Presbytery | der it since the reception of the Northern Associa- 
composed of mixed churches and being interested | ted Presbytery, and the Middle Association of the 
in the preservation of the Plan of Union, he was| Western District, have been received without any 
vour to the Doctor. So soon as the Doctor shall | now prepared, after what had been said on this authority. The General Assembly granted per- 
have made this easy arrangement, we shall be hap- | subject, to vote for sending up delegates to the | mission to receive those two bodies only. It was 
py to reeeive his articles on the constitutional ques- |General Assembly. The Plan of Union is a|a special arrangement with them, and with no 
tions. aS ae solemn compact with the Congregational churches | others. Can an act of the Assembly be shown, au- 
Now we submit it to our readers if this lan-| which we have no right to break. Suppose, said | thorizing the reception of the Onondaga Associa- 
guage does not convey the impression, that Dr. | he, the General Assembly instead of exscinding the | tien, the Oneida Association, the Union Associa- 
Junkin’s articles would not be received until he ar that the &c. Ifnot, the on which 
; ; ._| Churches shail be no longer constituent parts they were received is essentia ifferent from 
had made an arrangement with us to publish their the Presbyterian Charch. woul we not have re- | that of 1801, they have never ra lawfully in the 
comments. ‘So soon (and not before) as the | sisted this as much as we do the present acts?} Church, although we should allow the alliance 
Dr. shall have made this easy arrangement, we | Yes. He then proposed that a separate resolution | with the two bodies first received to be constitu- 
shall be happy to receive,” &c. | be adopted, expressing the determination of the | tional. 
It is denied also that Mr. Brainerd is the acting Convention to sustain — ce formed under} We were surprized and pained when we — 
editor of the Philadelphia Observer, “although he the Plan of Union. e Rev. Dr. Peters said} the resolution of the Presbytery of Cayuga, de- 
has occasionally enriched its columns with his able 


certain amendments had been made, not at all af- 
fecting great.constitutional principles. His argu- 
ment stands thus: in 1821 the constitution, after 
certain amendments, was approved by the Presby- 
teries; the Plan of Union, which was no part of the 
Constitution, was then in existence, therefore, by 
adopting the Constitution, this Plan of Union which 
was no part of it, was also adopted and in fact be- 
caine a partof it! ‘To adopt the language of the 
Judge, this conclusion is no sequitur. 


the Rev. Calvin Waterbury from Otsego Presby- 
tery, said he represented a portion of the Church 
formed on the accommodation plan. Nearly one 
half of his Presbytery he said, were Congrega- 
tionalists; nearly one half of the Presbytery of 
Delaware, and a large number in Oneida and Che- 


A Worp in Setr Derence.—In publishing a 
letter from Dr. Junkin in a late number of our pa- 
per, we remarked that ‘the incognito editors of 
the Philadelphia Observer inform Dr. Junkin that 
they will publish no more of his communieations, 
unless we publish their comments.” This is cal- 
led by the editors of that paper a false statement, 
and their courtesy is displayed in the following 
language: 

“What does the man mean, to publish state- 
ments which have no foundation in truth, and then 
refuse to correct them, when the error is pointed 
out to him? Is the cause he advocates one that 
can be best supported by misrepresentation? by 
statements known to be untrue? Is he not 
bound, as an honest man, to correct such statements 
as are proved to be incorrect ?” 

If we have misrepresented the matter, He that 
knoweth the heart, knows that it was unintention- 
al, and not wilful as these gentlemen intimate. 
The language of the Observer on which we made 
our statement is as follows: 

“We propose that Dr. Junkin’s articles, with our 
comments, shall be copied into the “« Presbyterian,” 
the editor of which will doubtless grant this fa- 


in the warfare against Orthodoxy; but such inter- 
ested influence should be resisted by every inde- 
pendent mind. We wish the Association success 
in their laudable efforts, for laudable we certainly 
esteem them, as they are directed nut to the pros- 
elytism of Presbyterians, but to the return of breth- 
ren, who are with them in heart, although they 
have been ecclesiastically separated from them by 
an anomalous and ill assorted connexion with 
another denotnination. We have no prejudice 
against the Congregational churches of New 


and here we must express our regret, that so York, if they appear in their true character ; but 
respectable a man should be found in such an} ¥® must ever resist their participation in the gov- 
attitude. The first point on which the Chan-|e™ment of our Church, while refusing to be sub- 
cellor insists, is that the compact between the | ject to it themselves. : 

Genera] Assembly and the Association of Connecti-| ‘There are various statements in the address 
cut ought not to have been annulled without the | Which has occasioned these remarks, in which we 
consent of both parties. ‘To this we reply there do not concur, but we cordially approve of its main 
was No compact ; according to Mr. Woods it wasa design and tendency ; and that our readers may see 
mere measure of the General Assembly ; again the | What these are, we will extract from it a few 
Association had no-power to make such a compact, pointed paragraphs. 

as they had no jurisdiction in the matter; and Referring to the abrogated Plan of Union, the 


oer: ; . | Association give the following views of the union, 
again, if there had been a compact, can it be possi- ; 
ble, that the Presbyterian Church, after discover- of well qualified t 


ing that it was a source of trouble and distraction judge: ae 
and ruin to it, had no power to save itself, if the| “ This Plan might be carried on with some good 


i: : : results, so long as all parties were mainly engrossed 
Association should withhold its consent to its abro- with those objects in which they agree. But with 
gation. It cannot be. Chancellor Kent must have 


all our respect for those worthies who formed this 
been thinking of some worldly bargain, and not of | Plan, we cannot but believe that they committed 
an ecclesiastical agreement. After all, however, 


an important error a = unite Congre- 
; ionali d Presbyterians at the ve int on 

he gives up this point by saying that a peremptory gationalists an y ry po 

renunciation would have been justified in case of 


which they differ, the point of church government. 
the refusal of one party ! 


Such a union could not fail, in the nature of things, 
to be productive in the end of jealousy and conten- 

His next point is, that the Presbyteries although 
not consulted in relation to the adoption of this 


tion. And these evils would of course be great in 
Plan, as the constitution required, yet acquiesced 


vellor Kent we have always been led to entertaina 
high opinion. The authority of these gentlemen 
may be potent in New York, and may have the 
effect of confirming many in the separated Synods 
in their present infatuated course; but names, how- 
ever distinguished, when set forth in opposition 
to facts and sound reasoning, should have little 
weight in the settlement of a difficult and litigated 
question. If we are not convinced by the opinions 
of these gentlemen, it is because we believe 
they are not well sustained; and we think we 
ean detect the internal evidence that they have 
been precipitately expressed, upon a very partial 
acquaintance with the facts in the case. Being 
consulted as lawyers, they merely give their opin- 
ions in view of the representations made to them, 
whereas if the case were submitted to a strict legal | 
investigation, in which the two parties could be 
fairly heard, their opinions might be materially mo- 
dified, if not entirely changed. Taking the opin- 
ions as they stand, and giving them all the force 
- which they will bear, we cannot see any available 
use which can be made of them, for the gentlemen 
unite in affirming, that in purely ecclesiastical 
questions, such as this undoubtedly is, the civil 
law cannot interfere. Its cognizance is restricted 
to cases of property which may incidentally arise ; 
and as such are not likely to arise in the pre- 
sent case, the acts of the Assembly remain unaf- 
fectad, If disputes occur about the property of 
particular churches, these will be settled separate- 
ly and cannot possibly weaken the effect of the acts 
of the Assembly, If aclaim should be put in for 
the general property of the Church, the party so 
claiming, must prove that they were an integral part 
af the Church, and as suck had a claim; but the 
Chareb, which (according to a recent opinion of the 


' Last of all, is the opinion of Chancellor Kent; 


ote 


degree, just in proportion as the parties are consci- 
entious in their belief, and sincere in their attach- 
ment to their respeetive peculiarities. What rea- 


there was no need of a separate resolution— | claring it as “a fact that not a single church with- 
the idea was contained in the present one. We! in the bounds of the Synod of Geneva was organi- 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


zed on this,” n 1g the-plan of 1801. Those 
brethzen surely could not have intended to convey 
a falee im t the truth is that a considera- 
ble number of the churches in that Synod have 
come in, in pursuance of the plan of 1801, or they 
were introduced without any authority whatever. 
We wish now to call the attention of the reader 
to the other ground assumed by the Convention. 
From the remarks made in debate taken in con- 
nexion with the resolutions already quoted, it ap- 
pears that in_their opinion the are of the 
byterian Church requires that those Congrega- 
tional churches be permitted, without changing 
their present form to remain in connexion with 
the General Assembly. From this opinion we 
must dissent for the following reasons. 


lished in the Presbyterian, and the New York Ob- 
server. Isaac Topp, Moderator. 
Grorcg Painrz, Clerk. 

|- At the same meeting the Rev. David Harrowar, 
lof the Presbytery of Chemung, the Rev. E. H. 
Snowdon, ef the of Watertown, the 
Rey. Edwin Bronson, of the Presbytery of Chenan- 
go, the Rev. Isaac Platt, of the Presbytery of Bath, 
and Mr. Lewis Biles, Elder, delegated by the 
church of Bath, made application to become con- 
nected with this Presbytery, and thus with the 


America. After due investigation, and examina- 
tion, the request of said ministers and elder was 
granted, and they accordingly took their seats as 
members of this body. 


1. The General Assembly is.not bound by com- 
pact; because the Plan of Union was not a com- 
pact ; and therefore Christian integrity does not re- | 
quire its continuance. The opinion of the Hon. 


rge Wood, which was read in the Convention, 
stated ixplicitly that he did not consider it as a 
compact, but a measure, an arrangement, which 
the Assembly had a right to alter or do away; but 
a measure involving high moral obligation which 
ought not to be lightly treated. To this doctrine 
every member of the last Assembly would doubt- 
less respond. The Plan of Union was not treated 
“ lightly,” but suffered to remain for several years 
after ita influence was believed to be highly inju- 
rious. 

2. A regard to the rights of property does not re- 
quire its.continuance. When Dr. Beecher was 

king. on this subject in the Convention, he 
said the rights of property, so far as the money in 
the treasury of the General Assembly is concerned, 
might be waived; but we have houses of worship 
which we have no right to give up. For example, 
said he, this house where we are assembled is so 
allied to the Presbyterian Church that it is liable 
to be lost if this connexion is broken. Dr. 
Beecher, I presume, did not know that the First 
Presbyterian church in Auburn to which he al- 
luded, is known in Jaw as the First Congregational 
Society of Auburn. The church was originally 
Congregational, and though it is now Presbyterian, 
the corporate name has never been.changed. — 

The fear of losing their houses of worship ope- 
rates strongly upon some of the people, and proba- 
bly upon many, in making them willing to continue 
the contest. And yet I am fully persuaded there 
is no cause for any such apprehension. A minister 
extensively acquainted in those Synods, and a 
member of one of them, expressed the opinion. 
that not a single dollar is involved in the contro- 
versy. A large number of the churches he said 
that are now Presbyterian were originally Congre- 

tional ; and they hold their church property as 

ngregational Societies; and those of them that 
were originally Presbyterian, hold their property 
simply as Presbyterian churches, without specify- 
ing at all their connexion with the General As- 
sembly. Of course their church property cannot 
be affected by having this connexion dissolved, 

But while the integrity of the Church does not 
require the continuance of this union, it does re- 
quire, as we believe, its abrogation. Because, 

4. It is a plan unknown to the constitution, and 
in its operation subversive both of its letter and 
spirit; and therefore the guardians of the constitu- 
tion are bound in duty to put an end to it. | 

5. It was never intended to be permanent, but 
only temporary. This is implied in the original 
plan of 1801, and in the modification of it which 
took place in 1808, it is clearly expressed: 
«« Leaving their churches undisturbed in the ad- 
ministration of their own government until th 
shall become better acquainted with ours, and sha 
voluntary adopt it.” Have they not had sufficient 
time to become acquainted with our government. 
The plan has expired by its own limitation; and 
without an act of the General Assembly is now 
null and void. But since many of those churches 
instead of adopting our form of government, are 
opposed to it, or as it was stated in the Convention, 
they are Congregational still, and have no disposi- 
tion to change, fidelity to ourselves as well as to 
them, required us to tell them that “the time is ful- 
filled ;” and since you cannot adopt our system, 
you must in future act by yourselves. Especially 
has this become a duty when as —" by some 
of the speeches in the Convention, they claim it as 
their right to remain forever in the Church, and to 
participate in the administration of its government, 
without changing their Congregational organiza- 
tion. This surely was never intended by the Plan 
of Union; and when such claims are set up, we 
should do great injustice to the Presbyterian 
Church, if we should fail to show in some effectual 
way that we cannot yield to them. 

. This duty is rendered imperious from the fact 
that the Plan of Union has been the means of in- 
troducing into our Church unscriptural and danger- 
ous doctrines. Is it asked how the Plan of Union 
has effected this? We reply, by allowing every 
church organized on this plan to have its own ar- 
ticles of faith, and to alter them at pleasure. Had 
the plan required those churches to adopt our Con- 
fession of Faith, most of the evils now complained 
of would have been avoided. But as it left each 
church to have a confession of its own, and to 
change it for some other at any time when it 
was thought proper, errorists have enjoyed every 
opportunity which they could desire to introduce 
false doctrines, and they have not failed to improve 
it; while their efforts we are sorry to say have 
been crowned in some places with fatal success. 
We believe, therefore, that not only the integrity, 
but also the purity, union, and peace of the Presby- 
terian Church require the discontinuance of that 
arrangement.” 

We will close this communication with a short 
extract ofa letter from a member of one of the dis- 
owned Synods. ‘ None can seriously believe that 
the Plan of Union of 1801 ever contemplated the 

resent state of things. At any rate there could 
be no agreement of sufficient authority or force to 
bind the General Assembly to tolerate any longer 
a system which has become an evil of such magni- 
tude as to threaten the destruction of our Church.” 
In our next we will give some farther notices of 
the Convention. Yours, &c. 

James Woop. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SUSQUEHANNA PRESBYTERY. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Susquehanna, at its Stated Meeting, Tunkhan- 
nock, August 31st, 1836. 


1. Resolved, That this Presbytery approve of 
the course of its commissioners in the last General 
Assembly, particularly in reference to the measures 
of reform commenced by that body. 

2. Resolved, That this Presbytery do fully ap- 
prove of the proceedings of the last General As- 
sembly in abrogating the Plan of Union of 1801 as 
unconstitutional, as injurious in its operation and 
tendency to the true interests of the Presbyterian 
Church, and in declaring those ecclesiastical 
bodies which have been formed in virtue of this 

lan, to be no longer in connexion with the Pres- 
yterian Church in the Uuited States of America, 
and not an integral part of the saine. 

3. Resolved, That this Presbytery also approve 
of the proceedings of the Assembly in reference to 
the American Home Missionary Society, the 
Ameriean Education Society, and the subject of 
Foreign Missions, and will sustain the Assembly 
in these important decisions, and assist in carrying 
out the principles on which they are based. 

4. Resolved, That the churches of Smithfield 
and Pike, under the care of this Presbytery, which 
are Congregational in their form of government, 
and the church of Athens, which is of a mixed 
character, (not being duly organized according to 
the provisions of our constitution,) are not consti- 
tutionally connected with this Presbytery. 

5. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
visit said churehes, and explain to them the nature 
and propriety of this decision, advising them to 
adopt such action as their wisdom and preference 
shall dictate, for organizing, and deterinining on | 
their ecclesiastieal connexion, and if they shall | 
determine to adopt an organization according to. 
the constitution of the Presbyterian Church, this’ 
committee is hereby authorized so to organize 
them, and to report io the next stated meeting of 
Pres 
6. ved, That Messrs. Dorrance and Printz 
be said committee. | 

7. Resolved, That the above resolutions be pub- | 


In this transaction the Presbytery considered it- 
self as acting with the sanction, and according to 
the direction of the last General Assembly, as con- 
tained in the Resolutions of that body in relation 
to the Synods of Utica, Geneva, and Genesee. 
Joun Dorrance, Stated Clerk. 


The New York Observer is requested to copy 
the above. 


for the Presbyterian. 


EAST WINDSOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


This interesting and important Institution, is 
situated in the Valley of the Connecticut River, 
about six or eight miles from Hartford (Ct.) ina 
beautiful, fertile, and healthy country. A _ brick 
edifice four stories high, eighty feet long, and 
forty feet wide, and containing thirty-two rooms, is 
erected for the accommodation of the Students and 
Professors. Its foundation stone, was laid in 1834, 
and though the Seminary is of very recent origin, 
about thirty Students are already connected with 
it. The avowed design with which it is establish- 
ed is to preserve, defend, and propagate, those pure 
and precious doctrines of the gospel to which the 
puritan Fathers of the New England Churches 
were attached, and which are taught in the wri- 
tings of Edwards, and divines of the same class. 
The Professors are Rev. Drs. Tyler and Cogswell, 
and Rev. Mr. Thompson. This last gentleman is 
comparatively a young man, and has not had the 
opportunity of making himself generally known 
among the Churches; but if I am not wholly mis- 
taken, and should his life be spared, he will be- 
come one of their brightest ornaments. Drs. Tyler 
and Cogswell are well known to be among the 
ablest divines in our country. Rev. Mr. Nettleton 
whose ministerial labours in times past, were re- 
markably blessed to the conversion of multitudes, 
has been appointed a professor in the Institution, 
but I am informed has not as yet accepted his ap- 
pointment. While we cannot sufficiently Jament 
the defection from Christian truth, and the apos- 
tasy into Pelagian and Socinian heresies, of many 
of the Churches and Pastors of New England, it is 
truly gratifying to see this new Institution arising, 
and its patrons and professors openly avowing 
their attachment to the good old truths of the gos- 
pel, and their determination to defend them. It 
deserves to be mentioned that the erection of the 
buiiding for the Theological Seminary, was chiefly 
owing to the enterprize and liberality of one gentle- 
man who advanced several thousand dollars, and 
gave his own time and labour, in superintending 
the building. This gentleman was formerly a 
merchant in the city of New York, and an elder in 
one of the Presbyterian churches, but has retired 
from business on a handsome fortune, and is now 
devoting his influence to the service of his Re- 
deemer and to the cause of gospel truth. The 
writer of this short notice, had the pleasure of 
spending a few days recently at East Windsor, and 
was highly gratified with what he saw and heard. 
The Institution at that place, though young, is flou- 
rishing and vigorous, and gives promise of being a 
great blessing to that part of our country where it 
is established. It deserves, and [ doubt not will have 
the fervent prayers of the followers of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that his richest blessings may rest 
upon it. | H. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE QUESTION OF CITATION AND RESULTS 
OF ‘THE PLAN OF UNION. 


Mr. Editor—It has sometimes been suggested, 
even by some sound Old-school men, that the last 
General Assembly, instead of disowniug the four 
Synods, which she declared to be out of our Church, 
might, constitutionally, have cited them, and pro- 
ceeded against them by the ordinary forms of pro- 
cess. But have those who entertain this opinion 
duly considered the principles on which it is 
founded? I am compelled most seriously to doubt 
whether a slight examination of the subject will 
not show that they labour under an entire mis- 
take. | 

It is undoubtedly true that, with regard to Sy- 
nods and Presbyteries, organized upon regular, 
constitutional principles, the only method of dealing 
with them, according to established Presbyterial 
rules, would be to cite them, and proceed on the 
plan of judicial inquiry. But let it be recollected, 
that all those Presbyteries and Synods which were 
introduced on the Plan of Union of 1801, were 
placed, by their essential constitution, out of the 
reach of these established rules. Does not the 
Plan of Union itself give to all Congregational 
ininisters connected with our body the right of be- 
ing tried by bodies of their own denomination ? 
Suppose the General Assembly had cited a Synod, 
or a Presbytery, to answer to any charge, either of 
heresy or of disorderly practice; would not the 
ministers and churches composing the body impli- 
cated, insist upon their privilege to be tried betore 
a tribunal such as that to which the Plan of Union 
gave them a right! Would they not have mora 
than a plausible pretext for declining to comply 
with the citation of the Assembly ? and if they did 
thus decline, what could the Assembly do? Would 
it complain to the General Association of Con- 
necticut, and call upon ihat body to do its duty in 
the case? alas! the General Association has no 
power even over the churches in her own State, 
inuch less over those in the State of New York or 
Ohio. In short, the General Assembly, by the 
very terms of the Plan of Union, unhappily put it 
out of her power to enforce her discipline on the 
ministers and churches introduced upon that Plan. 
When, therefore, it is intimated that the General 
Assembly might have proceeded otherwise than 
she did concerning the excluded Synods, it is for- 
gotten that her own agreement tied up her hands; 
and that she had no other really practicable course, 
than to declare the Plan of Union unconstitutional 
and void, and all the judicatories to which it had 
given rise, as having no title to a place in our 
body. 

But this is not all. Not only had the General 
Assembly formed a Plan of Union which brought 
Ministers and churches into her connexion over 
whom she had no plenary power, but who were by 
the very terms of the agreement entitled to take 
refuge, if they saw fit, in the jurisdiction of a fo- 
reign tribunal; but the agreement was abused to 
include and pretect those whom it never originally 
contemplated. ‘The Plan of Union of 1801, was 
drawn up by the Genera] Assembly, and sent to the 
General Association of Connecticut, and by that 
body ratified. None of the Associations of the 
other New England States were consulted, or 
called upon to act, in regard to this plan. But 
have not ministers and church members from Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and 
Rhode Island, who never had any thing to do with 
the plan in question, silently availed themselves of 
it, and crowded into our church walls without 
covenant or agreement! Every one knows this to 
be a fact. Does it need to be proved that Con- 
necticut does not include all New England? Yet 
all New England has availed herself of the agree- 
ment made with Connecticut, and that without 
leave or license. The truth is, all sorts of Inde- 
pendents and Congregationalists, in and out of 
New England, have been, for thirty years, rushing 
into our Church, in virtue of a fancied compact 
with the General Association of Connecticut, and 
the terms of this compact are such, that those who 
thus came in, while they governed us, had a right 
to decline our jurisdiction, and resort to a foreign 
tribunal. Was there ever a more incongruous or 
unreasonable course of proceedings? Was there 
any other possible mode of terminating the difficul- 
ties of this connexion, than by terminating the 
connexion itself; a connexion ab initio grossly 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of 


unconstitutional, and in all its progress and admin- 
istration no less grossly absurd ! 

It is alleged, however, that the great mass of the 
New York Synods did not come into our Church 
in virtue of the Plan of Union at all; but by an 
act of the Synod of Albany, ofa later date: which 
act was sanctioned by the General Assembly.— 
Now, admitting this to be a fact, it does not alter 
the principle on which we have been arguing ; or 
rather it alters it greatly to the disadvantage of 
our opponents, The facts are these. After the 
Plan of Union of 1801 had been in operation six or 
seven years, the Synod of Albany, in 1808, applied 
to the General Assembly for permission to receive 
into that Synod a whole Association of Congrega- 
tional churches and ministers, under the style of 
the “ Middle Association of the State of New 
York.” The General Assembly was unwise 
enough to sanction the reception of that body. It 
was received, as if it had been a Presbytery; and, 
not long afterwards, was divided into two or three 
bodies called Presbyteries, the most of the churches 
and ministers connected with them still retaining 
their Congregational character. It is true, the 
Presbytery of Cayuga, in a late manifesto which 
it published, has declared, that “ not a single church 
within the bounds of the Synod of Geneva was or- 
ganized upon the Plan of Union.” It is wonderful 
how candid men, conscientiously careful to utter 
nothing adapted to deceive, could speak thus, 
when it is well known, that a large number of the 
churches within the bounds of that Synod are 
strictly Congregational ; and though not introduced 
into our connexion literally by the operation of 
that Plan; were yet notoriously brought in upon 
the same principle, and in a much more daringly 
unconstitutional and irregular manner. If our 
General Assembly were to adopt among the num- 
ber of its Presbyteries one of the Associations of 
Connecticut, retaining unchanged its Congrega- 
tional form, every one would see in it a measure 
more grossly irregular and revolting than even the 
adoption of the far-famed Plan of Union. Was it 
less irregular and revolting to receive as a con- 


to those Presbyteries, to which they moet naturally 
6. That we do approve of the decision of the 
Assembly disapproving of the action of the Home 
Missionary and American Education Societies, in 
the bounds of the Presbyterian Church, and we 
recommend to all the churches under our care to 
encourage their own Boards. 

7. We believe that the Church in her distinc- 
tive character ought long since to have been 
formed into a Foreign Missionary Society; we 
therefore, highly approve of the Assembly’s making 
arrangements to organize a Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, to be under the direction of the General As- 
wy: of the Presbyterian Church. 

8. That we do approve of the precautionary 
resolutions of the Assembly, respecting the division 
of Presbyteries, and the admission of members on 
the floor of the Assembly. 

9. It is the firm conviction of this Presbytery 
that if the churches will sustain the action of the 
late Assembly that, under the Head of the Church, 
they will be restored to peace, order, and prosperity ; 
but if not, division must, and will be, the inevitable 
consequence. 
1C. That every minister belonging to this Pres- 
bytery be directed to read these resolutions to their 
respective congregations, at an early day. — 

11. That a copy of the above resolutions be for- 
warded to the Editors of the Watchman and Tele- 
graph for publication. 

The above resolutions were adopted, with but 
two dissenting votes, both ministers. 


From the Pittsburgh Christian Herald.. 


Milford Centre, August 24th 1837. 
At a meeting held at the meeting house of the 
Presbyterian church Milford Centre, Ohio, on the 
17th inst. to consider of the doings of the late 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States of America; Mr. Samuel Hughs 
was Called to the chair, and J. H. Gill chosen clerk. 


stituent judicatory of the Synod of Albany, a Con- 
gregational Association in the State of New York? 
Can the Presbytery of Cayuga deny that such was 
the origin of several of the Presbyteries which 
compose the Synod of Geneva? If not, was it 
either candid or honourable to make such a state- 
ment as she has published to the world, and which 
was so palpably adapted to deceive? It is deeply 
to be regretted that a grave ecclesiastica] judica- 
tory should have consented to sanction such a pub- 
lication. The act of 1808 was of the same sort, 
but worse than that of 1801. If it was proper to 
abrogate the latter, much more, on every principle, 
was it proper to abrogate the former. 

It was publicly stated on the floor of the late 
Convention at Auburn, that in one of the Presbyte- 
ries of the Synod of Utica, there are twenty-five 
churches, of which seventeen are Congregational; 
and it is wel] understood that there is a similar 
proportion of Congregational churches in several 
of the Presbyteries belonging to the Synods of 
Geneva and Genesee. Would any one dream 
that this was possible after reading the statement 
of the Cayuga Presbytery ? 

The truth ix Mr. Editor, concealment and mis- 
representation concerning the real state of the 
four Synods referred to, have been so long prac- 
tised, that it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
what may be relied on as y oe If the late Gene- 
ral Assembly had appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate their condition, it may be seriously doubted 
whether less than two years would have sufficed 
to fulfill their trust with any thing like complete- 
ness. How much better was the summary and de- 
cisive messure adopted to terminate strife, and 
allow time for calin and impartial investigation. 

PaciFicus. 
For the Presbyterian. 


CINCINNATI PRESBYTERY. 


This Presbytery met on the 5th of September, 
at Sharon, and continued in session two days and 
a half. On the 7th the greater portion of the day 
was occupied in discussing a string of resolutions, 
brought in by a committee on the Minutes of the 
last General Assembly, strongly condemnatory of 
the course of that Assembly in abrogating the Plan 
of Union, declaring certain Synods out of the Pres- 
byterian Church, dissolving the Third Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, and recommending the exclusion 
of the agents of the Home Missionary and Ameri- 
can Education Societies from operating in our 
churches. In the afternoon the diseussion was 
arrested by tacit cunsent, and the question taken 
by yeas and nays. A division being called for, the 
resolutions relative to the Plan of Union, the Sy- 
nods and the Presbytery, were adopted; yeas, 21 
—nays, 17. .The last resolution also, respecting 
the voluntary societies, was adopted ; 19 yeas, 18 
nays, and 1 non-liquet. Dr. Wilson, in the course 
of the discussion, offered a motion to postpone the 
consideration of the resolutions before Presbytery, 
for the purpose of taking up a set of counter-reso- 
lutions in favour of the Assembly; but the motion 
was lost. His argument, in ihe single speech 
which he made against the Presbytery’s condem- 
natory resolutions, appeared to have the effect of 
causing Presbytery to abandon the constitutionality 
of the Plan of Union, which they had asserted -in 
their Ist resolution, and which before passing it, 
they amended, by striking out the sentence which 
included the assertion. Dr. Wilson, on behalf of 
the minority, gave notice that a complaint would 
be laid before Synod, concerning the decision of 
Presbytery, in adopting these resolutions. We 
hope that the Synod may be faithful; although 
some parts of their past course, give reason to fear 
that they may not be so decided as the present ex- 
igencies of the Church require. 

A Member or PResByYTERY. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON. 


The committee appointed to examine the Mi- 
nutes of the last General Assembly, and report to 
Presbytery what action they should take thereon; 
submit the following as the result of their delibera- 
tions. 

Whereas this Presbytery is well aware, that the 
peace of our beloved Church has been much dis- 
turbed, and as we believed her purity endangered ; 
and believing that a reform is indispensably neces- 
sary not only to maintain the peace, and purity of 
the Church, but that the dignity and honour of, 
religion may be promoted; and having learned 
from the Minutes, and one of our commissioners 
to the last General Assembly, the doings of that 
body ; and believing that it isa duty we owe the 
Church to express our opinions of what they did ; 
therefore, | 

Resolved, 1. That whilst the Presbytery deep- 
ly regret, that the Asseinbly were under the ne- 
cessity of pursuing the course which they did, yet 
we believe that under all the circumstances, it was 
wise, and adapted to the exigencies of the Church. 

2. The Presbytery are decidedly of the opinion 
that the Plan of Union which was formed in 1801, 
between the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches, was unconstitutional, and has been 
greatly abused ; and the extent of the abuses, and 
the evils growing out of them not generally known 
in the Presbyterian churches until within a few 
months past. 

3. This Presbytery are of the opinion, that 
whatever is done under the permission of an un- 
constitutional law, must necessarily cease with the 
abrogation of that law; therefure when the Assem- 
bly abrogated the Plan of Union, they were bound 
to declare the four Synods, viz. the Western Re- 
serve, Utica, Genesee, and Geneva, out of the 
Church; because it appeared to the Assembly that 
they had been formed under that plan; and con- 
tinued to act under it. 7 

4. Presbytery do believe that the Assembly 
by declaring those Synods out of the Church, 
have infticted no wound upon their Christian 
character, nor have they taken from them any 
privilege which they rightfully enjoyed, nor have 
they placed any barrier in the way of those who 
are in principle Presbyterians, from uniting with 
the church of their choice. 

5. It is the opinion of this Presbytery that the 
‘Assembly had the same right to dissolve the Third 
Presbytery of Philadelphia which they had to 


create it; yet they believe that the Assembly 
ought to have attached the churches, and ministers 


) After the reading of the Circular and Pastoral Let- 


ters of the General Assembly, the following reso- 
lution was moved, and adopted with but one dis- 
senting voice. To wit: 

Resolved, That in our opinion the condition of 
the Presbyterian Church requires the decisive mea- 
sures of the late General Assembly, and that we 
most cordially approve of the same, believing that 
the Constitution of our Church sustains the Geue- 
ral Assembly in taking said measures for reform. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in the Pittsburgh Christian Herald. 
Jas. H. Clerk. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Durham Stock.—Considerable desire having been 
manifested to know the destination of each particular 
animal, sold at Powelton on the 12th inst. we have ob- 
tained from Mr. Thomas the following memoranda. 
We understand that every purchaser complied 
promptly with the terms of sale, and on the day tol- 
lowing the net proceeds, near fourteen thousand dol- 
lars, were paid over by the auctioneers to Mr. Whita- 
ker. Mr. W. therefore leaves this country satisfied 
that the operators in “ Durham Stock” at least, are 
prompt and honourable in their dealings. It is a large 
sum to realize from thirty-three head of cattle. 


Names. Age. Colour. Price, Residences of 
(the purchasers. 
Ruth, 6 ys. red & white $360 Ohio 
Adela.de, 6 rvan 490 Ohio 
Minna, 5 6ms. rvan 520 Ohio 
Lucilla, 4 4 roan 430 Ohio 
Empress, 5 roan 420 Virginia 
Bright Eyes, 4 8 roan : 490 Virginia 
Beauty G2. red & white 540 Ohio 
Vermillion, 3 9 red 430 City of Phila. 
Non<uch, 3 6 roan 410 Virginia 
Media, 3 5 roan 380 City of Phila. 
Ruby, 3 3 red 370 County Phila. 
Mayflower, 3 1 roan $15 Virginia 
Profitable 2 10 roan 550 Ohio 
*"Clarkville, 7 ‘roan 630 Ohio 
*Virginia, 2 6 rvan 690 Virginia 
Woodbine, 1 11 roan 400 Pittsbugh 
Belicra, 1 7 roan 450 
Celebrity, 3 6 roan 480 City of Phila. 
BULLS. 

Coloss''s, 3 7 roan 310 City of Phila. 
Nimrod, 2 8 red 470 
Hector, 2 4 red & white 475 Ohio ; 
Sir Robert, 2 4 red 350 City of Phila. 
Melbourne, 2 red roan 320 Virginia 
Prince, 8 roan 310 Virginia 
Maxwell, 1 7 roan 400 Deluware — 
Lewellyn. 1 4 roan 210 City of Phila. 
Colostra, 1 a white 260 City of Phila, 
Miser, 1 4 white 470 Virginia 
Brutus, 1 3 roan 330 Ohio 
Delight, 1 3 — 370 New Jersey 
Prince of Wales, 1 2 roan 310 Penn. 
Lord Fairfax, 1 1 white 250 ; 
Bruce, 1 yellow red 360 County Phila. 


* These two beautiful young cows are half-sisters. They 
were bred together, and are so much alike insize, form and 
colour, that a common observer could scarcely distinguish them 
apart. ‘Their attachment to each other, tov, seemed to be as 
strong as if they had known their near relationship in blood. 
They grazed constantly side by side, and if driven apart will 
join each other immediately. Clarkville is now on her way to 
Ohio, and Virginia to the state whuse name she bears, 


A Productive Peach Farm —Mr. Jacob Ridgeway 
has a farm near Delaware city, in this county, on 
which he commenced planting a peach orchard in 
1831. Aneighbour of Mr. Ridgeway’s guve us,a few 
days since, the following account of the condition and 
product of the peach plantation during the present 
year. Inthe seven years which have elapsed since he 
commenced the plantation, Mr. Ridgeway has planted 
one hundred and forty acres—160 trees to the acre. 
The produce of the present year is estimated by our 
informant at 100 baskets of peaches per acre, or 14,000 
baskets of peaches. ‘The peaches of which he presen- 
ted us some specimens, are of the finest kind, large 
and of delicious flavour.—-T'wo schooners are constantly 
employed in transporting the fruit to the Philadelphia 
and New York markets, where we understand it 
meets with ready sale, at 3, 4 and 5 dollars per basket. 
It is estimated that his peach crop will yield a profit 
during the present year, of $20,000. We add to this 
statement, that there is no part of our country more 
favourable to the production of this delicious fruit than 
the vicinity of Delaware city, and the whole district of 
country lying along the western shore of the Delaware, 
and extending from the Christiana duwn to Bombay 
Hook.—Delaware Journal. 


Unexpected and Interesting Meeting.—An affecting 
scene was exhibited at the Bethel for seamen in Ann 
street, yesterday afternoon. A woman presented a 
note for her husband, shipwrecked at sea, and sup- 
posed to be lost. ‘Ihe note was accordingly made by 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor the subject of prayer. Just at 
the close of the services, however, in walked the hus- 
band himself, who, fresh from dangers escaped, had 
iminediately on his arrival sought the house of God. 
His blackened face gave signs of the perils he had 
passed through. He stated that after remaining upon 
the wreck three days, he had been taken off and saved. 
The meeting between the honest tar and his wile in 
church, under such circumstances, is said to have 
been interesting in the highest degree.— Boston Trans. 


Judge Vunderpool_—We learn from the ‘Troy Mail, 
that on Monday, a short time previous to the hour of 
adjournment of the Circuit Court (sitting in that city) 
for dinner, his Honour, Judge Vanderpool, suffered a 
severe paralytic attack, which produced immediate 
insensibility. Medical aid was procured without de- 
lay, and after profuse bleeding, he revived sufficiently 
to be removed to the residence of the Hon. J. D. Dick- 
inson. Hopes were entcrtained of his recovery.—N. 
Y. Jour. of Com. 


John Morgridge, the principal of the Thompsonian 
Infirmary at New Bedford, Mass., has been brought 
before the police court to answer to a charge of man- 
slaughter, in having caused the death of Mrs. Eliza 
Howland, by the administration of lobelia and other 
similar prescriptions. ‘The examination promises to 
be a very protracted one. | 


Gale at Apalachicola——We are indebted to a mer- 
cantile friend for the following account of a disastrous 
gale at Apalachicola. 


APAbACHICOLA, Sept. 1, 1837. 

I write amid ruins. A hurricane yesterday swept 
over our town, and half destroyed it. Nearly every 
house is unroofed; a number have the upper story 
blown away, and several are level with the ground. 
Water street is nearly a continuous beach, covered 
four feet deep with drift wood. Every vessel lying 
at the wharf at the commencement of the gale has 
been sunk or blown across Water street. The se- 
verity of the wind was unexampled, and beyond the 
power of description. It ranged from S. E.to N. I 
have sent out a party to examine our channels, to look 
after our pilot boat, and even to go to look at the bar at 
the West pass. 


Office of the Mercantile Advertiser. f 

Mose, Sept. 6, 1837. § 
Interesting Phenomenon :—A scientific friend gives 
us the following statement :—* An excavation recently 
made for a well, at the corner of our city square, has 
disclosed an interesting phenomenon in the discharge 
of an unusual quantity of carbonic acid gas, which is 
| still exhibiting itself by a violent ebulition through 


the water collected at the bottom. After penctrating 


through the various strata of sand, clay, and loam, to 
the depth of sixteen or eighteen feet, there was found a 
deposit of vegetable debris in clay rendered dark by the 
vegetable matter; and beneath this, a stratum of bluish, 
adhesive, and imperviousclay. On penetrating the lat- 
ter deposit, the gas discharged itself with such force 
and abundance as instantly to preclude the possibility 
of any further operations. The gas is very pure and 
concentrated, as evinced by the usual tests, causing an 
immediate and clear precipitation of alkaline solu- 
tions.” 

We saw several experiments tried in the above 
named well. A lamp was let down. It went out in- 
stantly. A turkey was let down. It fell over in an 
instant, apparently lifeless—was drawn up, and re- 
covered. A fire of shavings and tar in a kettle was 
let down—it went out as quick as the lamp. A ter- 
rapin was let down. His “nine lives” could’nt stand 
it. It was a “ killing business for the whole of them.” 


Wholesome Laws.—In June last, the Legislature of 
Alabama passed a law, making it murder in all cases 
where death is inflicted with a Bowie knife, by a per- 
son in the habit of carrying it, and imposing a fine of | 
$100 on any person who shall vend an instrument of 
the kind within that State. Any person selling or 
keeping such weapon, and omitting to make return of 
it among his assessable property, to be subject to the 
pains and penalties of perjury. The state of Missis- 
Sippl has passed a similar law. This is as it should be, 
and presents an example well worthy of being followed. 
Let public opinion now come in, in aid of Legislative 
enactinent, and we shall very soon see a habit so de- 
structive of human life and disreputable to those who 
indulge in it, fall into disuse and contempt. ‘The gal- 
lant spirits of the South want no advantages over 
their fellow men in protecting their rights, and are 
warmed by too hot a sun to expose themselves to the 
perpetration of acts in passion, which their cooler 
judgment must disapprove. 


The yellow fever appears to be gaining ground in 
New Orleans. The number of interments at the bury- 
ing grounds during the months of July and August, 
was 721, viz. in July, 246, in August, 475. Among 
the victims of the fever we notice the name of P. C. 
M. Andrews, formerly one of the editors of the Daily 
Sentinel, a paper published a few years since in this 
city. He was a young man of respectable talents and 
attainments. 

Tlic cases of fever have multiplied somewhat during 
the last few days, but generally assume a mild cha- 
racter, and when taken in tine, readily yield to medi- 
cine. In most instances, the mortality of its victims 
can be traced to some imprudence or neglect in the 
early application of remedies. In the market there is 
but little doing and scarcely any thing of intercst 
stirring at home or abroad to interrupt the monotony 
of the times. : 


Dr. Feuchtwanger, of New York, has coined a 
beautiful German silver penny, as a substitute for our 
unhealthy cents. 


Sr. Aucustinr, Sept. 6. 
Our Indian Affuirs——Four negroes belonging to 
Maj. B. D. Herriot, who were captured by the Indians 
in 1835, made their escape and delivered themselves 
up at Fort Peyton (Moultrie,) on the morning of the 
4th instant. They were delighted to rejoin the whites, 
and complain of hard fare among the Indians, they 
have been living on nothing but Cvonty, Alligators, 
and fish, since they have been with the Indians. They 
represent the Indians to be entirely destitute of corn. 
They state that there are a number of negroes now 
at Major Herriot’s Plantation, engaged in preparing 
Coonti, under the superintendence of some Indians. 
They communicate important information relative 
to the plans and situation of the enemy. The Indians 
they say have no idea of emigrating. Powel and 
Arpinki are their master spirits, 3 
The buildings at Volusia and Fort Mellen have 
been burnt by the Indians. ‘This fact proves how 
far their promises are to be depended upon. They 
made a promise to Col. Harney previous to the evacua- 
tion of Fort Mellen, that the buildings should be pre- 
served. 
We learn from Fort King, that the Indians have 
left that vicinity. 

Baltimore, Sep. 8, 1837. 
Futal Occurrence.—-We are pained to record the 
death of a lovely and most interesting little boy—the 
only child of Mr. William Jones, residing in Park 
Lane, near Pine street, which took place yesterday 
morning, after a few hours illness, brought on by being 
allowed to eat of the poisunous seeds of the Jamestown 
weed, through the criminal negligence of the nurse, in 
whose care the child was placed. ‘The nurse, whois a 
white girl, took the child, or allowed it to stray, on the 
previous afternoon, to a spot, in an open lot, near the 
parent’s dwelling, where some of those noxious weeds 
are known to grow; and both child and nurse were 
scen at one time sitting near one of the plants. 
While there, and thus under the eye of her to whom its 
safe keeping was entrusted, the innocent child amused 
itse!f with the pods of this perilous weed, and playfully 
eat some of their deadly contents. So soon as the fact 
became known to the alarmed parents, medical aid 
was summoned. The child became quickly and vio- 
lently ill, leaving no doubt as to the cause of its suffer- 
ing. ‘The poisonous seed was reccived into its sto- 
mach about four o’clock, P. M. and, despite all medical 
appliances, the little sufferer continued to grow worse 
until next morning about seven o’clock, when death 
came to its relief. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ENGLAND. 


- 


intention to support the revolution which brought the 
existing ministry into power, at all hazards. The 
Queen assigned indisposition as her reason for not re. 
ceiving the deputation, but this was considered only a 
pretext. A change of ministers has no doubt taken - 
place long before this time. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowlcdgment of monies received by the General 
Assembly’s Board of Education, from the 1ith of 
August, to the 17th September, 1837, inclusive. 


Collections in Alabama and Tenessee, by 
Rev. R. B. McMullin, . 


. - $250 00 
W. Shufflebottom of the 10th Presb. church, 


2d st. ch. Troy, in part for 1837, H. N. Lock. 
wood $10, L. Mowrey $10, E. Proudfit 
$16, per Rev. F. McFarland, . . 3000 
Collections in Ohio and Pennsylvania, by _ 
Rev. D. Deruelle, 
Do. not acknowledged in last list, per do. 126 06 
Dr. A. W. Mitchell, 10th Presb. ch. for 1837. 100 00 
Collections in Ill. in part by Rev. J. Stafford. 6 61 
Collections in the 2d st. ch. Troy, in part for 
1837, per Rev. Wm. Chester, . . 230 00 
Presb. ch. Lansingburg, N. Y. $53.50; $50 of 
which to constitute the Rev. Philo F, 
Phelps an Honorary member of the 
Board, per Rev. W. Chester, ‘ 53 50 
Presb. ch. Newburg, N. Y. perdo. . . 3311 
Balance of Sub. from 2d Presb. ch. Carlisle, 
per do. ‘ - 17 
Mrs. Overton, Athens, Pa. a Sovereign, $4,80, 
Presb. ch. Kingston, Pa. 310, Tunkhan- 
nock, do. $9.52, Smithfield do. $3, Orwell, 
do. per J. Fox, Treas. Presb. of Susque- 
hanna, $2.3 do. Warren, $2.30, do. Troy, 
$1.87, do. Wyaloosing, $3.50, per Rev. 
Presb. ch. Wilksbarre, per Rev. J. Dorrance 
and Rev. F. McFarland, $75, $50 of 
which to constitute Rev. W. Dorrance an 
Honorarymember, . 76500 
Presb. ch. Freehold, N. J. in part per Rev. 
W. Chester, . ‘ 
Presb. ch. Churchville, Md. in part per Rev. 
S. G. Winchester, Se 
Upper cong’n Path Valley, Pa. balance of. 
Sub. per Mr. Lowrie, . ‘ ‘ - 45 62 
Lower cong’n do. do. per do. 
$1302 35 


J. B. MITCHELL, 
Treasurer Board of Educatien. 


[The New York Observer, Southern Religious Tele. 
graph, Cheraw Herald, Charleston Observer, New Or. 
leans Observer, American Presbyterian, Western Pres. 
byterian [lerald, and the-Pittsburg Herald will please 
copy the above.] 


MARRIED. 
On the 12th instant, at Peekskill, N. Y. by the Rev 


Jacob Green, Mr. So.omon R. Lyon, of Bedford, to Miss 
Hannan Runpte, of the former place. 


On Wednesday morning, 13th inst. by the Rev. 
Wm. L. McCalla, Mr. James McKran, Merchant, 
Uniontown, Pa. to Saran Ann, daughter of Wm. Rerp, 
Esq. of Philadelphia. 


On Thursday the 14th instant, by the Rev. Robert 
P. Dubois, the Rev. T. M. Boaes, Pastor of the Pres. | 
byterian churches of Donegal and Marietta, Pa. to 
Ame.ia Jane, daughter of Gen. John W. Cunningham, 
of New London, Chester County. 


DIED. 
At Fulton, Missouri, on the 29th of July last, the 
Rev. Scott, of the Presbyterian Church. 
Suddenly on the 5th inst., at Fayetteville, North Ca- 
rolina, after a short illness, the Rev. J. W. Dovatass, 
also an estimable minister of the Presbyterian Church. 


at Doylestown on Tuesday, the 3d day of October, at 
3 o’clock, P. M. 
JOHN McDOWELL, Stated Clerk. 


Philad. Sept. 18, 1836. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle will hold its sem® 
annual meeting in the Presbyterian church, Newcastle, 
(Del.) on the last Tuesday in September at 12 o’clock, 
M. Public worship may be expected every morning — 
and evening during its session. 


JOHN N.C. GRIER, Stated Clerk. 


P. S.—Opening Sermon by Rev. George Burrows. 
Sept. 13, 1837. 


SOCIETY, OR THE MARCH OF 
INTELLECT—the Conclusion of Modern Ac- 

complishments; by Miss Catherine Sinclair. Just 

Published, by ROBERT CARTER, 


Sept. 23. 112 Canal street, New York. 
ky ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. — Sime- 
on’s Skeletons—An Appendix to the Hore Ho- 
niiletice or disccourses (in the form of Skeletons) upon 
the whole Scriptures, containing nine Sermons before 


The Harvest— Liver pool.—Several fields of oats: are 
already cut between this town and Manchester, and 
the harvest will be general in the course of the present 
and next week. In Ircland the crops appear to be still 
earlier; some parcels of Lrish oat meal, of this year’s 
growth, having already arrived at Liverpool. Some 
wheat has also been cut near Bootle, and a few cays 
more of the present genial weather will make it 
generally ready for the sickle. The impression seems 
to be, that the grain crops will be above an average, 
and the potatoe and turnip crops about an average.— 
‘he potatoe crops are surprisingly fine, a circuinstance 
of the utmost importance, especially to the poorer 
classes. Prices are likely to be considerably lower 
than they were last year, though still remunerative to 
the farmers. 


FRANCE. 


The harvest is now becoming general throughout 
France, and in some of the southern departinents is al- 
ready finished. ‘Ihe crop continues favourably report- 
ed,and the yield in many instances is much more 
abundant than the quantity of sheaves would have in- 
duced the expectation, and on the aggregate is likely 
to prove a full ordinary average return as to wheat; 
and the quality good, and in several] places fine. 

Revolution in Sicily.—Sicily is in open insurrection 
against the Neapolitan government. ‘The troops sent 
by the king to put down the disturbances at Palermo, 
were not permitted to land. The cantons of the inte- 
rior have proclaimed the constitution. Gen. Carretta, 
the king’s general, is directed to take possession of Pa- 
lermo, by all the means in his power. 

Hanover.—A report prevailed at Paris Aug. 3, that 
disturbances had broken out at Osnabruck. ‘The Cho- 
lera is prevailing ut Breslaw 

An article is copied from the Smyrna Gazette, sta- 
ting that a scrious ditference had broken out between 
the Pacha of Egypt and the British Consul at Alexan- 
dria, growing out of the Pacha’s refusal to admit the 
landing of a cargo of wheat from Sicily, except on 
payment of an extra duty. ‘he Consul had told him 
that the demand, if persisted in, would be considered a 
violation of the treaty—and there the matter rested at 
the date of the advices. 


SPAIN. 


Bayonne, 7th August, 8 P. M.—According to ac- 
counts from Saragossa of the 4th, Don Carlos and the 
Infante were still at Iglezula del Cid, and the main 
body of his army at Cantaviejo, cutting off the roads 
and preparing a vigorous resistance. ‘Tristany had 
drawn to the Ebro, near Chestea. It is not believed 
to be his intention to favour the return of Don Carlos 
into Catalonia. Guerge has re-entered Navarre, leav- 
ing on the 30th, at Lerma, Zariateguy with 10,000 
men. It is believed that Guergue is gone to prepare a 
new expedition. | 

The forces of Don Carlos are stated at about 24,000, 
of which 15,000 are regular troops, and 9000 guerillas, 
acting independently in bands of various strength. 


PORTUGAL. 


The insurrection appears to be gaining ground. All 
the old officers and adherents of Don Pedro had joined 
the insurgents, and the private soldiers deserted in 
whole companies. Marshal] Saldanha had placed him- 
self at the head of the disaffected, and was threatening 
to march upon Lisbon. ‘Two of the ministers had re- 
signed in consequence of the refusal of their colleagues 


‘| to proclaim the charter of Don Pedro, which they 


thought indispensable as the only means of satisfying 
the insurgents. ‘These had seized the town of Abran- 
tes, the garrison offering no resistance. 

The Queen is no doubt at heart in favour of the 


the Cortes, who were appointed to assure her of their 


movement; she refused to receive a deputation from 


the University, on the Law and the Gospel, by the Rev. 
Charles Simeori, M.A., in 6 vols. 8vo. * Sturtevant’s 
| Preachers Manual—The Preacher’s Manual, or Lec- 
tures on Preaching, containing all the Rules and Ex- 
amples necessary for every species of Pulpit Address, 
the second edition, revised, augmented and newly ar- 
ranged, with all the essential parts of the author’s Let- 
ters and Conversations, by S. 'T’. Sturtevant, in 2 vols. 
12mo. History of the Dissenters—The History of the 
Dissenters from the Revolution to the year 1808, by 
David Bogue, D. D. and James Bennett, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ellis on Divine ‘Things—The Knowledge of Divine 
Things from Revelation, not from reason or nature, 
with an Inquiry, Whence cometh Wisdom and Un- 
derstanding to Man, by the late Rev. John Ellis, D.D, 
1 vol. 12ino. &c. For sale at 22 South Fourth st., by 
J. WHETHAM. 


WANTED.—A gentleman well quali- 
fied to teach a classical school will find employ- 
ment by applying to the trustees of Somers Academy. 
Somers is situatcd 50 miles from the city of New York, 
in Westchester County. The Steamboat Union leaves 
fuot of Warren street, every morning at 7 o’clock.— 
Passengers for Somers will arrive there at 2 o’clock, 
fifteen miles by stage, leaving the boat at Singsing. 


GERARD CRANE, 
JOHN OWEN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, } Trustees. 
HORACE BAILY, 
LEWIS BROWN, 
Somers, N. York, Sept. 12.—6t. 


re FLOUR.—A lot of very superior Flour, 
ground from New white Wheat, and suitable for 
family use, just received, and for sele by the barrel, by 
BALDWIN & COLTON, | 
‘Tea Dealers and Temnpcrance Grocers, No. 244, 
Sept. 14. Market street, above Seventh. 


ICKLING VINEGAR.—Pure Cider Vinegar, for 
Pickling, warranted. Also, White Wine Vinegar, 
for sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Temperance Store, S. W. Cor. Second and Dock st. 


CHOOL.—A married gentleman, who has had ex- 
perience in teaching boys, and who wishes to 
take charge of a High School, on his own responsibili- 
ty, will be informed of one of the most desirable loca~ 
tions in the country, where the buildings are now 
ready to be occupied, by addressing R. V., Burlington, 
New Jersey. 
_A Clergyman (Presbyterian) will be preferred. If - 
not a clergyman, the teacher must at any rate possess. 
a religious character. 


URRAN’S ACADEMY, back of St. Stephen's 
Church, South Tenth street-—The seventh an- 

nual session will commence on Monday, the 4th Sept. 
It is designed to give, in this institution, a thorough 


| course of instruction, in the English and Classics, 


to a limited number of pupils, preparatory to business, 
or to a Collegiate education. 

It is believed to be no less a duty, in the instruction 
of youth, to cultivate the moral than the intellectual 
powers; to implant correct principles, than to com- 
municate sound knowledge; to accomplish this, it is 
deemed indispensible, to adopt the Sacred Scriptures 
as the rule of duty, and to bring them to bear, in all 
the beauty of their precepts, and the solemnity of their 
sanctions upon the heart and life. This is an object, 
on which some attention has here been bestowed, and 
which will commend itself to those who desire to train 
up their children in the way theysshould go. 

For Terms and References, apply at the Academy 


Sept. 2—eow3t. W. CURRAN, A. M= 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet Pi ! 
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- From the (London) Christian Remembrancer. 
: 18 THERE A GOD. 
Answered by an appeal to Morning, Noon, and Night. 
Now breathes the ruddy morn around © 
_ His health restoring gales, 
-And from the chambers of the east 
A flood of light prevails. 
Is there a God? Yon rising sun 
An answer meet supplies— 
"Writes it in flame upon the earth— 
’ Proclaims it round the skies. 
~ The pendant clouds, that. curtain round 
This sublunary ball, 
And firmament on high, reveal 
A God that governs all. 
The warbling lark in realms of air 
Has thrilled her matin lay ; 
The balmy breeze of morn is fled— 
- It is the noon of day. 
Is there a God? Hark! from on high 
. ... His thunder shakes the poles: 
- = [hear his voice in évery wind, 
In every wave that rolls. 
I read a record of his love, 
His wisdom and his power, 
Inscribed on all 
Man, beast, and herb, and flower. 
_ Thesultry sun hath left the skies, 
And day’s delight’s are flown; 
The owlet screams amid the shade, 
And night resumes the throne. 
Is there a God? _ With sacred fear 
T upward turn my eyes; 
There is! each glittering lamp of light— 
There is ! my soul—replies. 
If such convictions to my mind 
_ His works aloud impart, 
Oh! let the wisdom of his word 
Inscribe them on my heart— 
That while I ponder on his deeds, 
__ And read his truth divine, 
Nature may point me to a God, 
And grace may make him mine. 


2 


From the Knickerbocker. 
DEATH OF THE FIRST BORN. 


Young Mother,—he is gone! 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast ; 
No more, the music-tone 
Float from his lips to thine all fondly prest ; 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee— 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be. 


His was the morning hour ; 
And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
A bud, not yet a flower— 
Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray ; 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose, 
As frost in spring-time blights the early rose. 


Never, on earth, again 
Will his rich accents charm thy 

Like some /®olian strain, 
Breathing at even-tide serene and clear ; 
His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes, 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 


listening ear, 


And from thy yearning heart, 
Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, : 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim— 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 
Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 


Yet, mourner! while the day 
Rolls like the darkness of a funeral by, 

And Hope forbids one ray 
To stream athwart the grief-discoloured sky ; 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’s evening gloom, 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 


*Tis from the Better Land! : 
There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 
Thy Loved One’s wings expand; 
As with the choiring cherubim, he sings ; 
And all the glory of that God can see, 
Who said on earth to children—* Come to me.” 


Mother,—thy chiid is blest ; 
And though his presence may be lost to thee, 
And vacant leave thy breast, 
And missed a swect load from thy parent knee ; 
Phough tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
Thou’ lt meet thy First-Born, with his Lord, at last. 
Philadelphia, May, W.G. C. 


TO THINK. 


A lady had written on a card, and placed 
in her garden house, on- the top of an hour 
glass, a beautiful and simple stanza, from one 
of the fugitive pieces of John Clare, the rural 
poet. It was at the season of the year when 
the flowers are in the highest beauty. 


To think of summers yet to come, 
That I am not to see— 

To think a weed is yet to bloom 
Fram dust that I shall be! 


The next morning she found pencilled on 
the back of.the same card : 


To think when heaven and earth are fled, 
And time and seasons o’er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That I must die no more! 
Ah! where shall then my portion be? 
How shall I spend eternity ? 


From the Portland Daily Courier. 
THE LITTLE HUNCH-BACK GIRL. 
‘¢ O mother,’ said little Ellen, bursting into 


tears and throwing her head into her mother’s 
lap, ‘ how happy I am, that there is a Heaven, 


and I wish I could go to it now; now, dear 


mother.’ Mrs. G took the child in 
her arms hardly able to speak for tears.— 
She well knew the many trials to which her 
unoffending daughter was subjected, and she 
felt for her, as none but mothers similarly 
situated can feel.—* What has happened to 
disturb my dear?—Who has spoken harshly 
to you?” ‘Noone, noone, Mother. And 
never mind it much, mother, when the little 
girls do call me names; they don’t mean any 
hurt.—But; O mother, how [ might be loved, 
were I as beautiful as my cousin Mary. 
Aunt says I am a better child, more gentle 
and kind, but every body loves cousin Mary 
the moment they see her; and they smile 
upon her and. often kiss her. ‘This morning 
Mary and I were playing together, and a lady 
passed by with a sweet pleasant face. I loved 
her as soon as I saw her. She stopped and 
praised Mary’s pretty ringlets and bright eyes, 
and kissed her rosy cheeks. Mother, I al- 
most wished it was Then she looked at 
me and said, ‘poor child.’ Then motber, I 
could not keep from weeping. And, she 
gave me some money. She could’nt love me, 
and so she gave me the money.’ ‘Ellen, El- 
len,’ said the widow, in the bitterness of 
feeling, ‘ you will break my heart.’ ¢ Mother 
will you take the money and buy some 
clothes for little John, who comes to the door 
to beg? I shall never bear to think of it. 
And now, mother, I will read and not feel un- 
happy any more.’ | 

‘I am afraid it troubled Mary to see you so 
much grieved; had you not better go and 
speak to her, my dear? 

‘Not now, mother; I’m afraid she don’t 
love me so well asi do her. When | turned 
‘to come away, she said—What a fool you are 

to do so, Ellen; the lady might in welcome 
have given you the kisses, had she given me 
the money. I should’nt mind having a hunch- 
back if people would give me money.” | 

‘Poor Mary; I am afraid her beauty will 
be her ruin. Would you not rather be as you 
are dear Ellen, than fecl as Mary does? 
* Yes, indeed, mother. But I have tried to 
feel and think, that what you say is true.; 
that the good are always lovec ; But mother, 


you are mistaken, beauty is loved: people 
hardly ever think of goodness.’ 

¢ My dear, people cannot tell how you think; 
they regard you asa merechild. [love you 


| spared, that all these trials awaited you. 


| and gentle spirit. She wasindeed sorely strick- 


|expression almost of beauty. 


rial of war, was rigidly prohibited by the go- 


skill he could furnish the government with 


because you are a good and dutiful child. 
When you are older others will love you be- 
cause you will be amiable, useful, and pious. 
And remember, my dear, that our Father 
above can see within you a soul, far more 
beautiful than the budy of your cousin Mary. 
And in a few years this covering of the body 
will be dropped and we shall all see each 
other, not the bodies, but that part which is 
truly, really, ourselves. And then, my dear, 
goodness will be beauty. Cannot my daugh- 
ter wait patiently for that time?” 

‘Yes, mother, yes, so long as I have you to 
love. But 1 cannot stay long to be loved by 
none but you, and pitied by all-beside. ‘My 
love, you will think less of the opinion of 
the world, as you live longer. You will feel | 
that we are placed here to do good to our fel- 
low creatures and be prepared for a better 
world.’ But mother, can I ever stay to be as 
old as you are? [I love the little birds and 
green trees, and pretty flowers, but still the 
world looks cold and dark and I want to be 
away. ‘ My dear we must wait our Father’s 
time. Though your body is homely and de- 
formed, God has made your spirit perfect, and 
that you know will never die, while the most 
beautiful body will crumble to dust. Think, 
my dear of the great blessings you have re- 
ceived, and do not repine for those that ere 
withholden.’ ‘I will, mother, and be grateful 
to God for giving me such a mother, who has 
taught me to be patient and contented under 
my trials. I might have been illnatured, and 
envied dear cousin Mary for her beauty, had 
God given me a different mother.’ 


The widow pressed her close and closer to 
her heart, and the child and mother wept long 
and bitterly. ‘Ellen, many and many, have 
been the tears I have shed over you in your 
infancy, for | well knew that if your life was 


But my prayers, that you might be blessed 
with a spirit to bear them, have been an- 
swered.—Your good aunt, with ber beautiful 
Mary, is a less happier mother than yours 
Ellen.’ - 

‘{ will be patient and happy, dear mother, 
that I may grieve you no more,’ said little El- 
len, throwing her arms about her mother’s 
neck. Poor Hilen was scarcely eight years 
old. She had been subjected from her infan- 
cy tothe thoughtless taunts of her young com- 
panions, and even when they forbore their 
unkind and inconsiderate remarks, they often 
indirectly and unconsciously wounded her 
sensitive nature, and helped to break her young 


en; her body was stinted and deformed, and her 
face with the exception of a very sweet and in- 
telligent expression, was retnarkably plain. 
She became thoughtful, contemplative, and 
affectionate, and dwelt so much on the hap- 
piness of Heaven that she longed to lay her 
down and die. The widow felt that the de- 
sire of the child would be gratified. She 
saw her little frame wasting away, and a 
bright, unnatural fire gathering in her eye, 
while her countenance sometimes wore an 
Her young 
spirit seemed already disenthralled from every 
earthly passion and feeling, and glowed with 
an intensity of love, a stretch of intellect, 
and depth of thouyht, that seemed almost su- 
pernatural. Her sufferings were so slight, she 
was able alinost to the last to go about the 
house, and busy herself with her books and 
flowers. A few moments before her death, 
she laid herself upon the sofa, saying, ‘ mo- 
ther, [ am weary and will sleep.’ The mother 
felt that it was her last sleep. She kissed 
her cheek. Ellen opened her eves, and look- 
ed up; ‘mother, you will be all alone when 
{ am gone, but I shall be so happy, you won’t 
wish me back, dear mother. How very good 
our father in Heaven is to let me go so xoon!’ 
She half raised her littie arms, as if to embrace 
her mother; then fell back,—little Ellen had 
left the body. Mrs. G. felt that she was in- 
deed a widowed and childless woman, but she 
scarcely wept. She lived many years like 
one who felt she was a ‘stranger and a pil- 
grim’ here,°administering to the sick, and 
relieving the wretched, and was at length 
buried by the side of her beloved husband 
and Ellen. 


A CHEMIST’S LIFE SAVED BY HIS ART. 


It is said that Mr. Chapital, a celebrated 
chemist, was under the sanguinary terror in 
the first French revolution, one of the num- 
berless proscribed victims of the ruling fac- 
tion, and in momentary expectation of being 
led forth to the guillotine. At that period 
Europe was dependent on the East Indies for 
a supply of nitres or saltpetre. ‘The French 
with the enemy rapidly approaching on Paris, 
were reduced to the last extremity by the 
want of that important ammunition of war, 
gun-powder. ‘Ihe supply of saltpetre from 
the East Indies was wholly in the hands of the 
English, the exportation of which, as a mate- 


vernment. In this critical dilemma, Chapital, 
known as the ablest chemist of that period, 
was applied to. A proposition was made him: 
his life should be spared if by bis chemical 


saltpetre.—The condition of this requisition 
was most welcome—his life was safe. Chapi- 
tal immediately ordered a general excavation 
of the numerous cemetries of Paris; the 
sepulchral repose of remote generations was 
invaded ; old monastic buildings, which for 
ages had been imbibing animal effluvia and 
generating nitre, were razed ; the owners of 
ancient buildings were compelled to consent 
to their demolition, with the benefit of having 
new houses erected on the site; the walls of 
the subterrancous caves and cellars of Paris 
were scraped, and the earth of the floors dug 
up, all of which to the republic was more pre- 
cious than gold. After removing the bones 
of more than two’ millions of bodies from the 
various cemetries to the subterraneous quarries 
of the Barriere D’ Enfer, (which gave exist- 
ence to the celebrated catacombs) Chapital, 
by chemical art extracted from the various 
materials he had thus obtained, an abundant 
supply of saltpetre, and thus France and him- 
self were saved. 

By the various governments that succeeded, 
Chapital was honoured and regarded as one 
of the grea‘est benefactors of his country, and 
his talents and services, in this respect, were 
again placed in requisition by Bonaparte, who 
having in accordance with his famous Milan 
Decree prohibited the impurtation of colonial 
produces coming through England, Chapital 
was the first to suggest and carry into opera- 
tion the extraction of sugar from the beet 
root. Bonaparte created Mr. Chapital a count 


the interior.—N. Y. Mirror. 


ANCIENT COINS. 


Coins, as connected with inscriptions on 
stone, are memorials of historical facts, more 
permanent and unalterable, than the writings 
of the historian.. There is not now in exist- 
ence a single manuscript that was actually 
written by the hand of any author who lived 
a few hundred years ago, except perhaps the 
mutilated fragments buried in Herculaneum 
or the catacombs of Egypt; but there are 
many historical documents in metal and mar- 
ble, which have survived the lapse of more 
than two thousand years, and are as legible as 
when they were first published. Such docu- 
ments, therefore, when known to be genuine, 
are irresistible evidence which no future his- 
torian can controvert, because they are not 
liable to the corruptions and uncertainties in- 
troduced by copyists into manuscripts, which 
are of necessity transcribed at intervals, as 
the materials on which tke writing was origi- 
nally made fell into decay. The study, there- 
fore, of coins and gems, is recommended to 
our notice by many interesting circumstances , 
as displaying the most unerring and best pre- 
served monuments of ancient art; as convey- 
ing to us the dress and manners of the times 
to which they belong; as bringing us ac- 


quainted with the character and features of | 


the persons they represent; but, above all, as 
illustrating the events to which their fabrica- 
tion alludes, and so becoming the standard of 
history, and the testimony of its truth and 
falsehood. But while great pains have been 
taken to illustrate by their means the histori- 
cal facts of Pagan Greece, and Rome, there 
are few who have thought it worth their while 
to make them subservient to the more inte- 
resting details of the spread and progress of 
Christianity among mankind. . In speaking of 
Coins, the obverse means the principal face, 
on which is generally placed the head of the 
monarch ; the reverse the opposite side, on 
which is generally some device. The whole 
surface is called the field ; letters on the field 
are called the inseription; letters round the 
edge the legend. ‘The part divided by a line 
at the bottom is called the exergue; letters 
in the exergue generally imply the place 
where the coin was stamped ; if several letters 
forma single character, it is called a mono- 
gram: these two latter are very obscure or 
imperfectly known.—Am. Mag. 


AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

A memoir was read at a recent session of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, detailing 
some curious facts in the life of a man who 
was buried alive. M. Morel was a Lieutenant 
in the army of Egypt, and at the memorable 
battle of St. Jean d’ Acre, he had both his 
thighs broken by a grape shot. When he 
had nearly recovered from the effect of his 
wound, he was attacked with the plague, and 
conveyed to the hospital, where he grew worse 
rapidly—lost all sensation, was pronounced 
dead, and with a number of corpses of those 
who had died of the same disease, he was 
thrown into the ditch. Soon after one of the 
soldiers, on guard in that vicinity, was much 
astonished at seeing one of the dead men 
standing bolt upright! He hastened to his 
assistance, and Morel was again conveyed to 
the hospital. In a few days after he was 
again attacked with a fit of lethargy, and be- 
lieved to be dead. This time he was wrapped 
in a linen cloth, and buried in the sand. In 
the nignt a high wind arose, which displaced 
the sand which covered his body, and caused 
the unfortunate nan to awake. He tore off 
his winding sheet, and crept towards the hos- 
pital, where he remained a long time before 
he recovered his health—but did not recover 
the faculties of speech or hearing until several 
years after he entered the Hospital of Invalids 
at Avignon. He is now sixty-seven years 
old, and has the aspect of a decrepid old wo- 
man being hardly able to walk. 


CRUELTY TO BIRDS. 


Birds of the gentle beak! how dear 
Your woodnote to the wanderer’s ear, 
In shadowy vale or grove. 

It was near the close of April, and the day 
was surpassingly delightful, when [ took an 
excursion to the fields; and while there en- 
gaged in contemplating the delights of return- 
ing summer, my altention was arrested by the 
sweet notes of a charming little feathered 
songster, perched upon a drooping bough of a 
stately Elin, from which I stood a few paces 
distant. I listened for some time with rap- 
ture to the flowing song of a thing so happy. 
The melodious warblings of its voice, the 
pleasing anticipations of soon beholding the 
green foliage, and flowery ground, together 
with the scenery around me, had excited in 
my bosom emotions corresponding with the 
pleasant and instructive occasion. I retired 
a few steps, and seated myself upon a mound 
beneath a bending willow, to give free scope to 
my reflections—and was still listening to the 
airy song of the happy red-breast, when to my 
utter astonishment and deep regret, up rose, 
from under cover of a stone wall, a cold un- 
feeling being, unconscious of the charms of 
music as of the dictates of common humanity, 
and with an implement of death, brought the 
little charmer to the ground, at the moment it 
was chanting its silver lays !—Shame—shame! 
unfeeling wretch, thought I, to deprive the 
innocent of life and happiness, on pretence of 
amusement. 

Oh! who could witness the agonizing flut- 
terings and expiring gasp of so pure a thing, 
(which but a moment before was softly breath- 
ing its carols in praise to Him, 

‘ Who sces with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall,’) 
and remain with feelings unmoved? 

Alas! how lamentable that there are those 
who in order to gratify a depraved taste, can 
take pleasure in torturing and destroying al- 
most every thing that breathes ;—the little 
forest warbler not excepted. 

I would that boys, (and men too) could be 
taught to feel that it is unbecoming a civilized 
being, and no mark of a noble spirit to inflict 
pain upon any living creature ; and that an 
individual must indeed be devoid of benevo- 
lent feelings, who can go into a field or grove, 


and deliberately, shoot down the soul-stirring,. 


the beautiful and innocent singing bird.— 
Portsmouth Journal. 


Molasses for Preserving Fruit.—Reccipt 
for preparing molasses for preserving fruit, 


&c., which renders it much better suited for 


that purpose, than a syrup prepared from the 
best loaf sugar, as it is not liable to candy, 
nor (if well prepared) to ferment. Take eight 
pounds molasses, bright New Orleans or Sugar 


House, eight pounds pure water, one pound 
coarsely powdered charcoal, boil for 20 min- 


utes, then strain through fine flannel, double 


—put it again in a kettle with the white of 


and peer of the empire, and for many years an egg, and boil gently till it forms a syrup 
he was a member of his cabinet as minister of | of proper consistence, and strain again—Bel- 
videre Apollo. 


- From the Boston Mercantile Journal. | | 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION. 


An English paper contains the following 
description of a new and highly ingenious 
mode of applying the principle of electricity, 
or galvanism, to the communication of intelli- 
gence—or in other words, to the construction 
of an electric telegruph. The theory is proba- 
bly correct, but we fear that serious obstacles 
will prevent its application on an: extensive 
scale, as appears to be contemplated by the 
writer :— 

‘When in London, a few days ago, we 


learned, that an eminent scientific gentleman | 


is, at present, engaged in maturing an inven- 
tion which promises to lead to the most as- 
tonishing results, and to exert a vast influence 
on the future progress of society. It is an 
Electric Telegraph, the powers of which as 
much surpass those of the common instrument 
bearing that name, as the art of printing sur- 
passes the picture writing of the Mexicans— 
The telegraph consists of five wires, inclosed 
in a sheath of India rubber, which isolates 
them from each other, and protects them from 
the external air. A galvanic trough or pile 
is placed at the one end of the wires, which 
acts upon needles at the other; and, when any 
of the wires are put in communication with the 
trough, a motion is instantly produced in the 
needle at the other extremity, which motion 
ceases the moment the connexion, between 
the wire and the trough is suspended. The 
five wires may thus denote as many letters ; 
and by binary or trinary combinations. the 
six-and-twenty letters of the alphabet may 
easily be represented. By asimple mechani- 
cal contrivance, the communication between 
the wires and the trough may be established 
and stopped, as the keys of a piano-forte are 
touched by the hands of a practised musician, 
and the indications will be exhibited at the 
other end of the chain of wires, as quickly as 
they can be read off. In the experiments al- 
ready made, the chain of wires has been ex- 


tended to a length of five miles, (by forming 


numerous Coils within a limited surface ;) and 
the two ends being placed near each other, it 
is found that the transmission of the electric 
action is, so far as the human senses can dis- 
cern, perfectly instantaneous. Little doubt 
is entertained, that it may be conveyed over 
a hundred or a thousand miles, with the same 
velocity; and the powers of the instrument 
promise to be as great as the action is rapid. 
It will not be confided, like the common tele- 
graph, to the transmission of.a few sentences, 
or a short message, and this only in the day 
time, in clear weather, and by repeated ope- 
rations, each consuming a portion of time ; 
for, while it works by night or by day, it will 
convey intelligence with the speed of thought, 
and with such copiousness and ease, that a 
speech slowly spoken in London might be 
written down in Edinburgh, each sentence 
appearing on paper within a few minutes af- 
ter it was uttered four hundred miles off! 
There may be practical difficulties attending 
its operation as yet unknown ; but we speak 
here of what intelligent men, acquainted with 
the experiments now in progress, look for- 
ward to as their probable result. If the pro- 
mise these experiments hold out be realized, 
the discovery will, perhaps, be the grandest in 
the annals of the world; and its effects will 
be such as no efforts of imagination can an. 
ticipate.” 


A Dear Drink.—Lysimachus, for extreme 
thirst, offered his kingdom to the Getz, to 
quench it. His exclamation, when he had 
drank, is wonderfully striking: ‘* Ah! wretch- 
ed me; who, for such a momentary gratifica- 
tion, have lost so great a kingdom! How ap- 
plicable this to the case of him, who, for the 
momentary pleasures of sin, parts with the 
kingdom of heaven.— Bp. Horne. 


$100 REWARD. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of the Forks 
of Brandywine, Chester County, Pa., was vio- 
lently entered on the night of the 25th ult., and the 
following property stolen, viz. All the communion 


service, 5 lamps, 1 stair carpet, 2 cushions, and 3° 


new Psalm and Hymn Books. ‘ithe sum of $25 will 
be paid for the recovery of the property uidnjured ; 
$75 for the conviction of the offender, or $100 for the 


recovery of the property and the conviction of the thief 


JAMES K. GRIER, 
President of the Corporation. 
M.C. Davis, Secretary. 
P.S. Any intelligence may be directed to James K. 
Grier, Brandywine Manor, Pa. 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH EDUCATION.— 

The patrons of the Classical Institute, are re- 

spectfully info:med that the duties of this institution 
will be resumed on Monday, August 28th. 

The Classical Department will continue to be under 
the immediate care of the subscriber. The English 
and Mathematical Department will be conducted, un- 
der his supervision, by Mr. Joseph Patterson. The 
French Classes will be taught by Mr. Peter Frenaye. 

For cards, specifying terms, &c., apply to the sub. 
scriber. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 

71 Filbert street, 

Or at the Institute, George strect, above Eleventh. 

August 26. 


JOBERT CARTER, Theological, and Classical 

Bookseller No. 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 

reus, New York, has constantly on hand a Jarge and 

general assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


SALMS AND fYMNS—Approved by the General 
Asseinbly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand co- 
pies or a less number, 
All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 
SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 
O STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as large and complete an assort. 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at any similar establishment in the union, | 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, fee] assured that they can give satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of goods, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. ‘Their 
assortment embraces Green and Biack ‘Il'eas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Sweet Oil, of best quality; 25 boxes New 
Bedford Sperm Czandles; dlso, just received, 15 boxes 
Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
titul article; Hams, Jersey and Western curcd ; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicelli and Maccaroni, just imported; 2 
fine Parmesan Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and American Pine Apple Cheese ; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physicians of Boston 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s and 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
trop, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use ; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackers and Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
Sauces, a complete assortment ; Palm and Castile Soap, 
&c. &c. 

N. B. All orders from the country will be promptly 
attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent to 
any part of the city free of expense. 

june 10. . BALDWIN & COLTON. 


AWRENCEVILLE CLASSICAL AND COM. 
MERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL.—This Institu- 
tion, at present under the care of the Rev. A. H. Phil- 
lips, and latterly known as the Lawrenceville Classi- 
cal and Commercial School, will after the first of No- 
vember next, be conducted by the subscribers. Feel 
ing a deep interest in the great cause of primary edu- 
cation, they intend to devote themselves to their work, 
and to make the welfare of those committed to their 
charge, an exclusive object of attention. 
host departments of study will be continued as here- 
tofore : | 
First. The English ; Orthography, Reading, Pen- 
manship, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, History, Criticism, Elocution, Letter 
Writing, Composition, and the study of the English 
Classics. 

Seconp. The Classical ; Latin and Greek Langua- 
ges, taught in the most approved method: also, Gre- 
clan and Roman Antiquities. 3 

Tuirp. The Mathematical ; Algebra, Geometry, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Mensuration, and 
Surveying. 

Fourtu. Modern Languages ; French, Spanish, and 
German. 

Reading, Declamation, and Composition, will be par- 
ticularly attended to by all. 

Pupils may also attend to Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Astronomy, Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, and Sacred 
Music. Stated Lectures, accompanied with practical 
illustrations, will be delivered on these subjects. 

An Instructor will be provided for every twelve 

aps, 
In order that the undivided attention 
of the class may be most effectually secured, the reci- 
tations before the respective ‘I'eachers, will be con- 
ducted in separate rooms. 

Lisrary. The pupils will be permitted to draw 
books from a Library selected with exclusive reference 
to their benefit. 

Reuigious Instructions. The morals of the Youth 
will be strictly guarded, and religious instruction faith- 
fully given. A portion of time will be set apart each 
day tor the reading of the Scriptures. Morning and 
evening worship will be regularly observed by the 
whole school, who will constitute one family. On the 
Sabbath, all will attend church, unite in the exercises 
of the Bible Class, and limit their reading to books of 
a devotional and decidedly religious character. 

GoverNMENT. This will be strict and energetic, but 

parental and affectionate. It will be the duty of all 
associated in the conduct of the school, to promote or- 
der and propriety of deportment in the pupils. Our 
discipline will be characterized by undeviating kind- 
ness, an affectionate exhibition of moral- motives, a 
constant appeal to those principles of action enjoined 
by the Scriptures, and by a systematic and decisive 
adherence to established rules. ; 
Mavernat Arttentions. ‘To the pupils, in general, 
and to the younger class especially, will be extended 
those maternal attentions, to their persons, dress and 
manners, which are of so much importance to youth 
in the absence of their parents. 

Ace. Boys will be admitted from 6 to 14 years of 
age. 
*Recutations. A daily register will be kept, exhibit- 
ing an accurate view of the scholarship and conduct 
of the pupils, the result of which it is designed to trans- 
mit regularly to their parents or guardians. No pocket 
money will be allowed except the weekly sums fur- 
nished by the Principals. ‘The amount will be regu- 
lated by the pupil’s number in scholarship and conduct 
during the weck. No books are to be introduced into 
the Institution by the pupils, without being first sub- 
mitted to the Principals tor examination, and receiving 
their sanction. ‘Ihe pupils, while out of school, will 
be under the supervision of an Instructor. ‘This super- 
vision will extend to their amusements and slecping 
apartments. No co:;wmunications will be permitted in 
the dormitories after the light is removed 

Such books as are used in the Institution, will be 
constantly kept on hand for the convenience of pupils, 
and may be rented or purchased at the option of 
patrons, 

Luycrum. ‘The Lyceum contains a respectable cabi- 
net of mineral specimens and numerous collections in 
Natural History. ‘To natural science, as connected 
with the Lyceuin, special attention will be directed. 

Sessions. The year will be divided into two sessions 
of tive months each. ‘ihe winter session will com- 
mence on the first of November. ‘The summer session 
on the first of May. | 
_ Terms. - $100 per session: $50 payable in advance : 
proportionally tor part of a session. ‘This sum will in- 
clude, Boarding, washing, mending, tuel, light and 
tuition. 

For French, German, and Spanish, an additional 
charge of $15 each. 

Each pupil will furnish bed and bedding, (bedstead 
excepted) for himself, or pay $5 per session for the use 
of them. 

Pupils remaining during vacation will be charged 
$2 50 per week. 

Loca ApvantaGEs. The central position of Law- 
renceville, between our large cities; its seclusion from 
business and company; its elevated mora] character ; 
the purity and healthtuiness of its air and water, ren- 
der it a peculiarly suitable location for such an Institu- 
tion. ‘Lhe buildings and premises are admirably 
adapted to the purpose, and every care will be taken 
to render the entire establishment convenient, health- 
ful, and comfortable. 

Persons from New-York, wishing to visit the Insti- 
tution, will find it most convenient to come by way of 
Princeton. ‘Those from Philadelphia, by way of ‘Tren- 
ton. 
through Lawrenceville. 

‘f'estimonials trom distinguished literary and scicn- 
tific gentlemen have been received, some of which may 
be seen in the printed Circulars; to be had at the 


Bookstore of H. Perkins, No. 134 Chesnut street, and 
Messrs. George & Byington, Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. gi 

H. HAMIL 

S. M. HAMILL, ¢ P?#eipals. 


For further information reference may be had to the 
following persons :— 

‘he Protessors of Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
the President and Professors of Princeton College; 
Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. Flavel S. Mines, Kev. 
W.C. Brownlee, D. D., Gen. Gilbert Hopkins, James 
Auchincloss, Esq., U. R. Scribner, Esq., New York ; 
Rev. Joseph H. Jones, Rev. S. B. How, D. D., New 
Brunswick; Rev. James C. How, St. Georges, Del., 
Hon. Willard Hall, Wilmington, Del.; Hon. John C. 
Groome, Elkton, Md.; Rev. M. Brown, D. D. President. 
Jefferson College, Pa.; Rev. Geo. Junkin, D. D. Presi- 
dent La Fayette College, Pa.; Rev. John Ludlow, 
D. D. Provost University of Pa.; Rev. Samuel B. Wy- 
lie, D. D. Vice Provost, do., Henry Vethake, L. L. D. 


Prof: of Math. do., Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev. 
C. C. Cuyler, D. D., Rev. H. A. Boardman, Rev. J. L. 
Grant, Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. James May, William 
Nassau, Sen. Esq., Geo. W. Fobes, Esq., Win. Faries, 
Esq., John M. Hood, Esq., Wm. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
Philadelphia; Hon. Sumuel L. Southard, H. W. Green, 
I’sq. ‘Trenton, N. J.; R. Hamill, Esq. Norristown, Pa.; 
A. G. Cochran, Esq. New Orleans; Rev. A. H. Phil- 
lips, Late Principal, Rev. J. V. Brown, Rev. Joseph 
Mahon, Hon. L. W. R. Phillips, Richard M. Green, 
Iisq. Lawrenceville, N. J.; Col. J. M. Porter, Col. 
‘fhomas McKeen, Easton, Pa. 


BHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY, No. 
351 Market street, above Ninth, opposite the 
Western Bank.—Mr. Alden would respectfully an- 
nounce to the public, that he has re-opened his Academy 
for instruction in vocal and instrumental Music. He 
will be happy to meet his former pupils, the members 
of the respective classes, and those under private tui- 
tion, at their former stated hours. 

The well known and celebrated Solfeggi exercises 
of Rodolpho, with the late improvements by Professor 
Meignen, which have been used in the Academy with 
gratifying succcss will constitute the principal class 
book the coming season. 


or evening classes about to be re-organized, will please 
make early application; especially those unacquainted 
with the rudiments, as the most valuable information 
to such is derived from the Introductory exercises. 


misses will mect on Saturday, 9th instant, at 4 o’clock 
P. M.; and thereafter on Wednesday and Saturday at 
the same hour. Parents wishing to enter their chil- 
dren are invited to call. Rooms open at all hours. 

N. B. The Elementary Class for Ladies ard Gentle 
men will be formed on ‘Tuesday evening, 12th inst., at 
half past seven o’clock. 

The instruments taught are the Piano Forte, Violin 
Violoncello, Flute, Guitar, Accordion, &c. 


Sept. 9th,—8t.* 
U NDERWOOD'S PICKLES AND SAUCES.— 
Just received, a supply of Underwood’s celebra- 
ted Pickles, consisting of Gerkins, Onions, Walnuts, 
Mangoes, Picolilly, Red Cabbage, French Beans, &c. 
in gallon, half gallon, and quart Jars. Also, London 
Sauces, viz. Essence of Anchovies, Cavice, Harvey 
Sauce, John Bull Sauce, Mushroom, Walnut, ‘and 
Tomato Ketchup, Spanish Olives, &c. For sale at the 
Temperance Tea and Family Grocery Store, S. W. 
Corner Dock and Second streets, by % 


JAMES R. WEBB. 


Froin these places, there is a regular conveyance | 


Individuals wishing to unite with either of the day | 


The members of the Juvenile day class for lads and | 


FURNITURE—The Subscribers 
/ manufacture and keep constantly on hand; Bri- 
tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 
Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 
separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 12 to 
40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HART, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


(THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.—Bishop Bull’s Works, 

8 vols.; Archbishop Sccker’s Works, 6 vols. ; 
Warburton’s Works, 11 vols.; Lightfoot’s Works, 13 
vols.; Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament; 
Brewster’s Lectures on the Acts; Sherlock’s Sermons; 
British Pulpit; Simeon’s Works, 21 vols.; Milner’s 
History, 1 vol.; Elsley on the Gospels, 2 vols.; Slade 
on the Epistles; Campbell on the Gospels, 2 vols. ; 
‘Taylor’s Works, 3 vols.; Hervey’s Works, 1 vol.; 
The Pulpit, 27 vols.; Howe’s Works, complete in 1 
vol.; Bishop Ulopkins’ Works, 4 vols.; Leighton’s 
Works, complete in 1 vol.; Bishop Reynolds’ Works, 
6 vols.; Bingham’s Works, 8 vols.; Orton's Exposi. 
tion, 6 vols.; Bishop Bullcr’s Works, 1 vol.; Bennett's 
Hiistory of the Dissenters; Charnock’s Discourses, 
Burnett’s Reformation, 4 vols.; Burnett’s Exposition 
of the 39° Articles; Waddington’s Church History ; 
McKnight on the Epistles ; Burkitt on the New Testa- 
ment; Horne’s Introduction; Leland’s Deistical 
ter; Knapp’s ‘Theology; Massilon’s Sermons; do. 
Works, 4 vols.; Jortin’s Remarks, 3 vols. ; do. London 
calf; Davic’s Divinity ; Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity, 
3 vols.; Venn’s Sermons 3 vols.; Pyle’s Paraphrase ; 
Shirley’s Works, Hawker’s do. 10 vols. ; Hard’s do. 10 
vols.; Watts’ Sermons, 3 vols.; Preservative Against 
Socinianism; Witsius on Creed, 2 vols.; do. Cove- 
nants, 2 vols.; Simeon’s Skeletons, 6 vols.; White- 
field’s Sermons ; Stillingfeet’s Works ; Burnet’s Boyle 
Lectures, Hawkins’ ‘Tracts ; Warburton’s Divine - 
gation 3 vols. ; Hall’s Contemplations ; Jones’ (of Nay- 
land) Works, 6 vols.; Middleton’s Retormers, 3 vols.; 
History of the Covenantors, 2 vols.; Owen on Justifi- 
cation; Blair’s Sermons; Peyron’s Waldenses. For 
sale at 22 South Fourth street, by 3 


J. WHETHAM. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE—The Winter Term 
of 23 weeks, will open on ‘Thursday, the 26th of 
October. Besides the usual College studies, there is an 
academical department for a mercantile or business 
education, and the preparatory studics to a College 
course. Also the Gerinan, i rench, Spanish, and 
Italian Languages are taught to-such as require it. 
Charges are equal to all. r 
erms.—For boarding, tuition, rooms, library, shop- 
room, $66, half in advance. Fuel, washing, light, ex- 
tra, about 812. September 16. 


4 DGEHILL SCHOOL, Princeton, New Jersey.— 

I'he plan of this Institution, which has now been 
seven years before the public, is probably too well 
known to need detailed explanation here. No ordinary 
testimony to its character surely is furnished in the 
names of Mr. Clay, Mr. Southard, Mr. Biddle, and the 
other distinguished gentlemen reterred to below who 
have honoured it with their confidence, and committed 
to its care the education of their own sons and wards. 
All that is considered necessary, therefore, is to men- 


School.—It consists entirely of boarders, no day scho. 


at the same tuble, sleeping under the same roof, and 
constituting in all respects one family. The discip- 
line is entirely of the parental kind. Religious in- 
struction is sedulously attended to, chiefly from the 
Scriptures themselves, and without insisting upon the 
peculiarities of any one sect. grounds are ample, 
consisting of nearly twenty acres, and affording abun- 
dant opportunity tor hcealtiitul sports in the open air, 
as well as jor the exercise of ingenuity and taste in 
gardening and various mechanical arts to those who 
are disposed to amuse themselves in this manner. No 
boy is allowed to leave the premises except by permis- 
sion of the principal, and then usually in company 
with a teacher. Opportunities for vice are, by the 
situation and plan of the school, entirely excluded. 
ihe strictest ultention is paid to keeping the dormito- 
ries well ventilated, dry, and clean. ‘The teachers 
sleep in the dormitories with the boys, and the latter 
ure not permitted to speak, nor to hold any communi- 
cation with each other, trom the time of entering the 
dormitory till that ot leaving it. ‘Ihe school is easy of 
uccess, being midway between New York and Phila- 
delphia, and within three or tour hours ride of either 
city ; and for health, its situation is considered un- 
rivalled: a purer air is not breathed in America than 
that in the vicinity of Princeton. It is not desirable 
nor customary to receive boys over twelve years of 
age. ‘I'huse of eight or nine years old are preferred. 
‘lhe school year is divided into two sessions and two 
vacations, the winter session commencing the first day 
of November, and the sumincr session the first day of 
May; and the vacations being the months of April 
and October. ‘The studies pursued, and the time de- 
voted to each, vary somewhat according to the destina- 
tion of the pupil for commercial or professional life. 

The charge for each pupil is three hundred dollars 
per annum, payable semi-annually in advance. ‘This 
sum is in full for ali the tuition, of whatever character, 
which the plan of the School embraces; for boarding, 
lodging, washing, mending, fuel, light, including also 
the use of beddiug, books, stationary, maps, globes, li- 
braries, and other privileges. ‘Ihe parent or guardian 
will have no extra charges, except for monies advanced 
on urticles of clothing procured at his direction by the 
principal, for board in the vacations, or for medical at. 
tendance, if at uny time it should become necessary. 

The studies embraced in the plan of this Seminary 
are the Greek, Latin, French and Spanish languages ; 
Greek and Koiman Antiquities; Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Geometry ; S,clling, Reading, English Grammar, 
English Composition, and Elocution ; Geography, An- 
cieut and Modern; History, Ancient and Modern; 
Evidences of Christianity; Penmanship, Boox Keep- 
ing, Sacréd Music, the use of the Globes, and the Ele- 
ments of Astronomy aud Natural History. 

On one subject it seems necessary to ‘be more ex- 
plicit. ‘The system of study pursued in this Seminary, 
claims no aflinity to the so called easy methods which 
propose to reinove all labour and drudgery from the. 
acquisition of knowledge. ‘lhe subscriber cannot pro- 
mise any truly valuable mental acquisition, which is 
not the result of a siow, patient, pains-taking process 


is, by every means in his power to stimulate the pupil 
to this invigorating process. His object is to lay deep 
and broad the foundation of a good education—not to 
make mere learned boys, but to subject boys to a dis- 
cipline by which they. may become learned and able 
men. It will be his constant aim therefore to make 
the instructiens of the school of the most rigid and 
thorough-going kind. Boys studying Greek and Latin 
will be, in every part of their course, constantly exer- 
cised, in making double translations from the English 
into these languages, and the reverse, and as soon as 
sufliciently advanced, will be required to compose in 
these languages, and to write Latin and Greek verses 
after the manner of the celebrated English-and Euro- 
pean schools. ‘he subscriber became convinced, from 
his own experience, while Professor in the College of 
New Jersey, that the radical de‘ect in American scho- 
larship is the want of thorough preparation. And it 
was in the belief that he could in no way more effectu- 


quished a station in every way so entirely suited to his 
tastes and habits, for the purpose of engaging in the 
toilsome work of primary instruction. 
JOUN S. HART, Principal. 
REFERENCES. 

The printed Circulars of the School may at all times: 
be had by applying at the Bookstore of D. Appleton & 
Co. Broadway, N. Y¥.; and of Mr. Henry Perkins, 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. Reference is also made 
to the following individuals, all of whom have or had 
sons or wards in the School : 

Kentuck y—Hon. Henry Clay. 

New Jersey—Hon. Samucl L. Southard. 

Pennsylvania—Nicholas Biddle, 

Florida—General! Clinch. 

Delaware—Hon. J.J. Milligan. 

Chainbersburg, Pa.—tion. George Chambers. 

Princeton, N. J—Rev. Dr. Miller, Rev. Dr. Hodge. 

Athens, Geo.—Henry Juckson, L. L. D. 

Lexington, Geou.—Joseph H. Lumpkin, Esq. 

Natchez, Miss.—Dr. Wm. Dunbar, H. W. Hunting- 
ton, and Wm. B. Howell, Esqrs. 

New Orleans, La.—Jolhn Martin, and Martin Dura- 
dale, Esqrs. 

Donaldsonville, Laa—Henry McCall, Esq. 

Alexandria, La.—Dr. B. Ballard. 

Huntsville, Alan—Robert Fearn, Esq. 

Cahuwba, Ala.—Jesse Bene, Esq. 

Middleton, N. C.—Caleb Spencer, ‘Esq. 

Lynchburg, Va.—John M. Utey, Esq. 

Baltimore, Md.—F. W. Brune, R. Stockton, and J. 
Tochunter, Esgrs. 

Cooperstown, N. Y.—John M. Bowers, Esq. 

New Bediord, Mass.—J. R. Anthony, and Wm. 
Rotch, Esqr. 

New York City.—Prof. Patton, Rev. C. Stewart, and 
Hugh Maxwell, Esq. 3 

Philadelphia.— Alexander Henry, A. M. Howell, Jo- 
siah Randall, B. P. Smith, G. D. Blaikie, J. P. Wethe- 
rell, M. D. Lewis, J. Gleutworth, Mathew Arrison, C. 
Macalaster, J.and W. Welsh, Esqrs., Rev. John Cham. 
bers, Mrs. Harriet Colman, and Mrs. Maria Blight. 
sep. 16—3t. 


tion very briefly some of the leading features of the | 


lars being received. ‘lhe number is strictly limited. — 
‘The teachers and pupils live with the principal, eating | 


on the part of the pupil himsel!! What he does promise | | 


ally aid the cause of sound learning, that he -relin-- 
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